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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Odd shaped courier booklets were often 
used by wild west shows. Buffalo Bill’s show 
used one in the shape of a buffalo head for 
many years 

The courier reproduced on our cover was 
first used by the Miller & Arlington 101 Ranch 
Real Wild West in 1910. It was designed 
and printed by the Courier Co., a number of 
Ranch Courier lithos are reproduced inside 

The show used the same booklet in 1910 
and 1911, This one was used for the April 
26, 1912 date in Berkeley, California. It is 
from the Pfening Collection. 
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CIRCUS FARM MEET SET 


Paul Horsman advises that the dates have 
been set for the 1969 CIRCUS FARM Spring 
Roundup. Festivities will begin on May 24, 
Saturday, with Don Burgess’ big magic act 
as a feature. Charlie Lockier., well known 
model builder and show painter will give a 
special demonstration during his annual work- 
shop hour also 

For those arriving early, movies will be 
shown on Friday evening, May 23. One reel 
of the Beatty Cole blowdown in Auburn, N.Y 
in 1968 will be shown. Additional movies will 
be shown on Saturday evening as well 

Those planning to attend should arrange 
for their own rooms, and there will be plenty 
of space provided for displays of model and 
circusiana. 


NOW! SEE HOW THEY 
REALLY LOOKED 


8mm, black and white movies of 

famous circuses of the 1930's 
For complete description and prices 
send self-addressed, stamped envelope 
to— 

D. BERKERY 
106 Uandaff Road—Llanerch 

19083 


Havertown, Pa 


1969 CONVENTION DETAILS 


The Circus Historical Society will hold their 
Convention in Baraboo, Wisconsin on Friday, 
June 27th and Saturday, June 28th. Registra- 
tion, Officers and Directors Annual Meeting, 
A Historical Forum will be held on Friday. 
The Annual Business Meeting, Luncheon, Tour, 
Research Center Visitation, Banquet and a fun 
filled program, Saturday. Details of these two 
days activities will appear in the next issue 
of the Bandwagon. On Sunday, through the 
Circus World Museum, the 
“Old 


as they are positioned for their load- 


courtesy of the 
members are invited to visit with the 
Ladies’ 
ng on Monday 

The Train of Many Circuses is scheduled to 
leave for Milwaukee Tuesday, July Ist. At 
this point Circus History becomes alive, con- 
tinues on July 4 with the Circus Parade, offers 
on July 5th and 6th exciting performances, 
re-loading for a scheduled departure Monday 
morning, July 7th for the return trip to Bara- 
Join dates 
watch the of the Bandwagon 


boo with us on the above and 


pages come 


alive. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Ronald R. Tucker 

406 W. Mt. View Ave. 
La Habra, Calif. 90631 
Richard C. Blum 

57 Bayview Dr. 

San Rafael, Calif. 94901 
Richard S. Weaver 

1706 Cedar Cliff Dr. 
Camp Hill, Penna. 17011 
John Olean 

Crescent Dr. 

Ridgefield, Conn, 06877 
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CORRECTION 


On page 24 of the November - December 
Bandwagon the photo of the Seal Bros. Circus 
billstand lists the bill posters as Bill and 
Jackie Wilcox. Dave Price brings to our at- 
tention that the man in the photo is Claude 
Poe and not Bill Wilcox. Sorry about that. 


CIRCUS MUSIC 
2 — FULL HOURS — 2 
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CALLIOPE 


7” 4-TRACK MONAURAL 
TAPE — 1200 FT. 
$6.00 


Make check payable to — 
GARRY F. BUGGS 
1919 Blackbridge Rd. 
Janesville, Wis. 53545 
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50 ELEPHANT PHOTO 
SEPT.-OCT. 1968 


Maybe I can throw some light on 
the 50 elephant myste picture. The 
night before it was made Atwell called 
me and told me about the plans and 
asked me about the plans and asked 
me to the lot. I was late 
getting there and several pictures had 
been made. All the elephant men were 
nervous because they were afraid the 
elephants would stampede into Lake 
Michigan. They had objected to the 
whole idea, but Roland Butler insisted. 

That stretch of sidewall was be- 
tween the elephants and Lake Michi- 
gan, and the depression you talk about 
was actually the edge of the lake 
where waves washed up on a breezy 
day. 

Butler could keep his deft 
hands off photos; he loved to retouch 
them and make composites. I remem- 
ber watching him “skive” or sandpa- 
per the edges of prints he intented to 
paste over other prints. 

The camera lens did 
banner line, but faced 
the lake. 

Now as I look at these pics in Band- 
wagon the shadows puzzle me, as they 
seem to be different in the vertical 
and horizontal shots. Butler used 
parts of several pictures to make up 
the 50 bulls, and used a shot of the 
banner line and tops which he had on 
hand. During a discussion with At- 
well, Butler and Braden somebody said 
that “40 elephants’ would be a good 
advertising phrase, but Butler laughed 
and said “Hell, man we actually 
have 40 — we will advertise 50.” 

My guess is that the vertical picture 
was flopped, which may account for 
the difference in shadows. Butler was 
an absolute working over 
pictures, as you undoubtedly know. I 
remember one picture he used often 
of a sitting elephant with part of the 
top in the background. The sitting ele- 
phant’s head was as high as the side- 
wall top. W Butler could do with 
a razor blade was nobody’s business! 

Gene Whitmore, Lockhart, Texas 


MORE ON 50 


About the great elephant photo mys- 
tery, Bandwagon Sept.-Oct. I 
say your conclusion is correct. 

White Tops 1932 Nov., page 9, col- 
umn 3, Harry Atwell snapped the en- 
tire herd of forthy-three Ringling ele- 
phants in Grant Park while the show 
played there. E. Soubier, Toledo, 
Ohio 
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RINGLING BARNUM GOODWILL 


In an early issue of Bandwagon, 
would like a question answered, which 
many of your other readers no doubt 
would ilke to know. 

Question: Of the $8,000,000 paid by 
the Astrodome owner for the RB-BB 
show, what part of the purchase price 
was for title and good will and how 
much for physical property; 

In view of the recent write-ups in 
Bandwagon on the subject of good 
will and circus titles, this should be 
of interest to all of your readers. - 
John Eggleston 


RINGLING-BARNUM WAGON 
AT DIETCH FARM 


interest 
I relettered this former Ringling 
Barnum wagon #145 last summer for 
Bob Deitch of Fairlawn, N. J. Just 
this afternoon I went over to retouch 
the scrolls which had faded, Some fel 
low took this with a polaroid camera, 
and I do not have the negative. If you 
care to use it, why go right ahead. 
If not, I would app te return of 
print. The body color is dark green, 
aluminum wheels with lettering and 
scrolls yellow. New number is 115 
I put #145 Woody CHS in small 
script on one corner of wagon 
Regards, Warren Wood 


Thought this photo might 
you 


Rae 


BACK ISSUES BANDWAGON 
Back 


and Bandwagons 
1946 thru Dec 


issues of Hobby Bandwagon 
140 copies from 
Sept 1960. $1.25 per 
copy 
Send for list. 
Johny Vogelsang C.H.S. 285 


713 Oak St., Niles, Mich. 49120 
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CLYDE BEATTY BIOGRAPHY 
JULY-AUGUST 1965 


I often read through many of the 
back issues of Bandwagon, which I 
thoroughly enjoy and highly 
and upon reading one I noticed an 
error which I should like to 
straight. The issue to which I refer 
is the July-August, 1965, and the 
article in it was entitled “Forty Years 
in the Center Ring” and dealt with 
the life of Clyde Beatty. 


value, 


set 


What I 
article states (2nd page 6) 
that Beatty had made a serial for 
Republic Pictures sometime in either 
early 1935 or late 1934, before 
Beatty’s tour with the Cole show in 
1935. Although it doesn’t give a date, 
this is implied in the wording which 
I won’t go into here. The name of 
this serial was supposedly “The Lost 
Jungle.” 
tures 


find in error is this. The 


column, 


However, since Republic Pic 
formed in 1 they did not 
start producing serials until 1936. Ac- 
cording to film authority Alan G 
Barbour in his nice little book en- 
titled The Serials of Republic, in 
which he lists all of Republic’s 66 
als from 1936 to 1 5, 
mention anywhere of a serial called 
“The Lost Jungle.” Further, the ar 
ticle of Beatty states that he made a 
movie in 1936 called “Darkest Africa.” 
True, he did appear in a serial, not a 
movie in the usual sense of the word, 
entitled “Darkest Africa.” This I think 
the film that the article re 
ferred to as “The Lost 
this serial, “Darkest 
Beatty played himself 
an interesting fact which 
some significance. 
with 
the character 
tell me if 
King who was 
and connected with 
owner 


35, 


there is no 


is also 


may have 
Also appearing 
Beatty was a Manuel King as 
Baru. Could 
this was the same 
later 


someone 
Manuel 
animal trainer 
“Snake” King, 
of a reptile farm and supplier 
to many zoos and shows? 
Well, just thought you might be in 
terested in the information about Mr 
Beatty and also the mention of Man 
uel King. William H. Schreiber 
Editor’s Note Manuel King, the boy 
lion trainer, is the youngest 
Snake King, of Brownsville, Texas. 
Manuel King appeared with his Fa- 
ther’s King Bros. Circus (using Schell 
Bros 
James 


truck 


son of 


well as 
and other 


Circus equipment), as 
M. Cole, Rice Bros. 
shows of the 1930s. 
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MILLER BROS. & ARLINGTON’S 


Row WWE od 
Gave TAL 


101 RANCH WILD WEST SHOW 


1907 - 


1916 


By CHANG REYNOLDS 


One of the high- 
lights of my youth occurred on the day 


Author's preface: 


I was driven on an 80-mile round trip 
to Rochester, N.Y., to see the 101 
Ranch Real Wild West Show. As a 
farm youngster I had enjoyed the 
books of Zane Grey, B. M. 
Bower, Peter B. Kyne, and, of course, 
the classic of them all, The Virginian. 
There 


casional 


western 


were magazines and an oc- 
film that also depicted the 
life of the western rider but nothing 
that the that 
guaranteed by cowboys and Indians in 


contained drama was 
This I anticipated with eager- 
At last 


a long 


person 
ness that cannot be described. 
on that hot summer day, after 
drive 
which 
including thirty miles per hour, 
flesh 
ed their hard-riding, 


over a two-lane highway upon 
we reached speeds up to and 
I sau 


cowboys in the and Indians, 


too and witnes 
fancy roping, and marvelous shooting 
Nostalgia for sure, but the stuff from 
Now this was 


Miller Broth- 


which dreams are made. 
the second edition of the 
Ranch Shou the one that 
1925 to 1931. What I 
this article, how- 
first Wild West Show put 
Miller Brothers and Ed- 
> — ea and 
N & COMPA? E 


ers’ 101 
existed from 
want to discuss in 
ever, is the 


out by the 


the one that started 
touring the country and making daily 
1908. The emphasis will be 
upon the early years until it reached 
it could compete with 
organizations of that 
the events 


ward Arlington 
stands in 
a point where 
the 
period. But, before I discus 
of 1908, it is necessary to drop back 
a few and relate the 101 
Ranch started. In writing this 
history I will probably puncture a few 


big 


circus 


years how 


got 


myths, for persons 
related the tale of Will 


Rogers roping a wild steer in the seats 


example: many 


have exciting 
of Madison Square Garden as an event 
Ranch Show. 


1905 on the 


that occurred on the 101 
It, in fact, occurred in 
Zack Mulhall show 
on the 101 Ranch Show. It is also 
generally believed that the 101 Ranch 
Show ended the English 
government confiscated its horses 
after World War I began in August 
1914. It is true that a 101 Ranch Shou 
folded in England at the beginning of 
World War I but it was a 


in the Garden, not 


was when 


econd unit. 


Photo No. 1 
Ranch Show from early years through 1912 
It was replaced by the Norris & Rowe tab- 
leau in 1913. Pfening Collection. 


First bandwagon used on 101 


* CLOTHENG + 
Ms 23° 


The main show was touring the 
United States at the time and con- 
tinued to do so for two more years. 
The personnel and stock of the second 
unit had been in South America dur- 
ing the winter 1913-14, came back to 
the United States the Madison 
Square Garden opening, and then 
were sent on to England. After the 
stock was lost in September, the per- 
sonnel began to return to the United 
Trans- 


for 


States in any way they could. 
portation was not easily available due 
and came 
But, I am years 


ahead of the story and a return to the 


to war conditions many 


home by freighter. 


origin of the 101 Ranch is in order. 


Colonel George W. Miller railed his 
first herd of longhorns out of Texas 
in 1871 and with this drive began a 
prosperous cattle that con- 
tinued until he, like many another cat- 
the 
nomic depression of the 
years of the 1890s. 
lapse, usually identified with the year 
1893, forced Miller to shift his activi- 
ties from ranching and cattle herding, 
to a more diversified production. In 
addition to changing from the 
rangy longhorn to a higher grade of 
beef cattle, the ranch began to con 
centrate on wheat, corn, and alfalfa. 
Hogs and poultry in great quantity 
were added to the production schedule 
o fthe ranch. In spite of this wide di- 
versification, cattle (Shorthorn and 
Hereford) were the principal market 
product. Miller, other ranchers, 
were trying to meet the demands of 
the eastern markets they had 
found out long before that the only 
remaining sale for longhorn beef was 
the government ue to the Indian 
reservations. The Eastern public cer- 
tainly did not intend to wreck their 
molars on those touh, stringy longhorn 
steaks any longer. 

Colonel George W. Miller, father of 
the three Miller brothers of 101 Ranch 
Wild West Show fame, was born in 


business 
tleman, succumbed to 


This business col- 


lean, 


and 


and 





Lincoln County, Kentucky, on Febru- 
y 22, 1841. He inherited land from 
ther, married, and settled down 
e a family. The fi son, Jo- 
seph Carson Miller, was born on 
March 12, 1868. Two years later, 
George Miller, decided to leave Ken- 
tucky and move west with his wife 
and two-year old boy. The family had 
reached Missouri, by the 
following winter at this point 
Miller halted began his first 
ranching activities. The Miller’s sec- 
ond child and only daughter (Alma 
Miller) was born there on June 21, 
1875. Zachary Taylor Miller, the sec 
ond son, was also born at Newtonia 
on April 26, 1878. Two after 
this son’s birth Miller sold this home, 
and other property that he owned in 
Newtonia, and moved to Baxter 
Springs, Kansas. Here, George Lee 
Miller, the third son, arrived on Sep- 
tember 9, 1881 
Miller’s connection with the famous 
numerals “101” was initiated in 1879 
when he leased 60,000 acres from the 
United States government. Although 
the brand was not used until two years 
later, the land, located in the famous 
Cherokee Strip, provided the impetus 
for increased cattle raising activities 
and launched Miller into big-time op- 
eration. In 1881 he moved his family 
to Winfield, Kansa: his 
work and began to with 
the 101 numerals. This brand was used 
the left horn of the cattle which 
also carried a NO the left 
side. A JK was used on the 
horses’ gleft Several other 
brands and combinations of marks 
were used on both horses and catle 
until 1888 when the brand on the horn 
was eliminated and all cattle and 
horses burned with 101 on the 
left hip. The JK and the NO were not 
used after this time and the other 
markings were also dropped 
One of the famous landmarks of the 
region, the 


Newtonia, 
and 
and 


years 


, to be ne 
also brand 
on 
large 
brand 

shoulder 


on 


were 


ranch headquarters known 


Photo No. 3 Miller and Bill 
Pickett posed for a photograph in front of 


Joseph C 


the show’s Indian village 


Pfening Collection. 


ee 





Photo No. 2 Sideshow band 
wagon used in early years of the Ranch Show 
Woodcock Collection 


on band- 


as the 
dugout 
River in 
most imposing 

buildings, 


“White House,” began with a 
excavation on the Salt Fork 
1892. The “White House,” a 
set of 
constructed on 
the opposite the from 
the dugout. It was completed in time 
for the family to move into it for the 
Christmas holiday season, 1903. How- 
Colonel George W. Miller did not 
live to enjoy this fine building. He 
died April 25, 1903, while it was 
still under construction 

In its the “White House” 
as famous as any of the imposing resi 
dences of the circus the 
same period. Probably as many great 
and near-great the 
early 20th century visited it, and were 
entertained at this location, as 
ever hoste any of the urban loca 
the traditional icrcus 
owners. On January 14, 1909, it burned 
to the ground but it was rebuilt 
the same site within a year. 

Although many 
ranch to take part in 


and complete 


ranch was 


side of river 
ever, 
on 
way was 
owners of 
personages of 
were 
tions of more 
on 


guests the 


its various ac- 


visited 


Photo No. 4 
horses were carried by the Ranch Show. In 


Large numbers of arena 


this early morning scene they are being 
45 


tivities gricultural, cattle raising, 
and no one event received as 
much publicity as did the 1905 conven 
tion of the National Editor’s Associa- 
tion. After the ranch show went on 
tour in 1908 this event of three years 
earlier was still referred to as the 
“buffalo killing” at which the “Millers 
entertained 100,000 persons.” Most ac 

counts would settle for approximately 
65,000 people who arrived at the ranch 
for three days in June to witness Ge 
ronimo (released guard from 
Fort Sill), the wagon train drawn by 
oxen, the buff. hunt, bronco busting, 
and Indian dance The old Apache 
chief wa traction, but Lucille 
Mulhall, the finest western 
riders of all time, easily outdrew him. 
Only one bison wa 


soci 


under 


a fine 


one of 


killed and he pro- 
> editor: not the 
But, the newsmen 
spread the about the Miller 
brothers and the 101 Ranch when they 
returned east and that was the pur- 
pose of the whole thing 

A little more than a year later, Sep 
tember 16, 1906, another fifty thou 
cended upon the Ranch 
or the Thirteenth Anniversary of the 
the Cherokee Strip. This 


vided steaks fo 
sixty thou 


and 


word 


sand people de 


opening of 
bridled and saddled by Indian and cowboy 


riders in preparation for the move to the lot 
Woodcock Collection 
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Photo No. 5 The former Barnum & Bailey 
wagon, “Our Country,” was used to carry 
longhorn steers and bison on the Ranch Show. 
This wagon was obtained in time to make the 
1910 tour. McClintock Collection, 


event was also a western affair with 
roping, bulldogging, bronco busting, 
and races. These two celebrations are 
mentioned to illustrate that the Mil- 
lers showed no reluctance when it 
came to exhibitions. In fact, they knew 
how to stage an excellent show. When 
the opportunity came in 1907 at 
Jamestown, Virginia, and Brighton 
Beach, New York, they were well-pre- 
pared to stage a crowd-pleasing exhi- 
bition. 

Before discussing that eventful 
year, however, the activities of the 
men and women in the arena should 
be mentioned. The present-day rodeo 
fan would scarcely recognize the tech- 
niques used by the participants in the 
sport at the beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century. Just as the circus has 
changed, so has the rodeo and wild 
west exhibition. Sixty years ago both 
men and women rode bucking horses 
and stee Women, as well a smen, 
were excellent ropers and riders. At 
the present time bulls and horses are 
mounted while in a chute and turned 
loose when the rider is ready to begin 
his bone-jangling, gut-jerking ride. 
During the period under discussion 
chutes were unknown. The bronco to 
be busted was snubbed to another 
the arena, blindfolded, and 
saddled. When the rider mounted, the 
blind was jerked away and the bronc 
hit the roof. This method not only 
involved risk for the rider, it also pro- 
vided ising experiences 
for the horse and rider to which the 
brone was snubbed. Photos exist which 
show the wild, angry brone climbing 
right into the saddle with the rider 
who is snubbing him. Jack McCracken 
describes the scene in these words, “In 
those days they did not ride bareback 
brones. It was all saddle brone riding 
and a pick-up man led a brone out to 
the front of the grandstand and he 
then snubbed the bronc and earred him 
down (that is he got one of the bronc’s 


horse in 


some hair 
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ears in each hand and held him by 
also biting his ear with his teeth) 
while the cowboy who was to ride the 
brone got his saddle on the horse, then 
mounted, and called to the snubber to 
turn him loose. No chutes were used 
in those da 1 brones were saddled 
out in the open arena, and many of 
the boys got kicked, jumped on, etc. 
while getting the saddle on the horse.” 

Steers were roped and ridden and 
bulldogged on the run without the use 
of a chute to contain them. A rodeo 
fan does not see steers roped anymore 
the way they used to be. In those day 
the cowboy began the event with his 
rope tied to the saddle. When the steer 
took off at a dead run, the rider took 
down his rope, made a loop, roped the 
steer — all at terrific speed. He then 
threw the steer and tied its legs just 
as calf roping is performed at the 
present time. In conclusion, it should 
be stated that the riding and wrestling 
were probably no more dangerous 
than today, but the preliminary 
tivities were more exciting and ha 
ardous. Injuries, superficial and se- 
were common and some riders 
died as a result of them. 

The 101 Ranch Wild West Show 
opened the 1907 season with a two- 
week engagement at the Coliseum in 
Chicago, Illinois. It was under the 
direction of the C. W. Rex Company 
who were also to manage its operation 
at the Jamestown Exposition, Accord- 
ing to the review of the show there 
were “110 cowboys, 300 and 
herds of buffalo and long horned 
steers.” Note: Those last three words 
of the previous sentence indicate that 
an eastern writer was at work. In the 
Southwest the animals are “longhorn,” 
never “long horned.” 

Although reports indicated that J. 
C. Miller, George L. Miller, and Zack 
T. Miller were with the organization 
in Chicago, only two of the brothers 
were listed as members of the Execu- 
tive Staff. O. J. Cathcart was fF 
dent. Zack T. Miller was Show 
ager and J. C 
Manager. 


vere, 


horses 


Man- 
Miller was Acting 
Ed Botsford was the Arena 
Director with John Schaefer, Boss 


Hostler, and Joe Westheimer, Master 


Photo No. 6 The bison (Nip, Mary and 
Tommy) on deck of “Our Country” wagon in 
parade. Holding the reins to the checkerboard 
eight-horse hitch is George O’Brien. 


of Transportation. Despite some ex- 
aggeration in the quantity of perform- 
ing personnel mentioned in the review 
it was a large outfit. There were about 
seventy Indians, and ninety cowboys 
and cowgirls with the show —if the 
band was included. 

The performance opened with the 
usual grand entry characteristic of 
wild west shows and the report indi- 
cates that the arena was quite crowded 
with men and women on horseback by 
the time they were all introduced. The 
events included the usual stage coach 
attack, Indian war dances, the attack 
on the emigrant train, the capgture of 
a horse thief, and the wild pony ex- 
press ride. Where the 101 Ranch Show 
excelled, however, was in the roping 
and riding of wild steers and outlaw 
horses. In addition to the bull riders 
and bronc busters, individual perform- 
ances by Burns (trick roper), George 
Elser (trick rider), and Bill Pickett 
(bulldogger) drew acclaim. Much has 
been written about Pickett, the great 
Negro bulldogger, and little can be 
added here except to state that he 
first attracted attention at the shows 
held at the ranch in 1905 and 1906 
and continued his great career on the 
traveling show, 

Two additional acts presented in 
Chicago were not wild west in nature 
but were of high calibre according to 
the reviewer. The first of these was 
high school riding presented by Miss 
Amelia Summerville. The second v 
“Uncle Dan” Boyington with a group 
of trained buffalo, ponies and mules. 
Boyington was billed as a “Professor” 
in 1907, but he was “Uncle Dan” with 
his mule act on the 1908 touring show. 
He continued to work the mules in the 
Ranch performance for several years. 
A photo of the “Professor” and his 
act listed one of the animals as an 
“African Yak.” It was a water buf- 
falo. 

A list of the cowboys working in 
the performance will not be included 





but many of the 1907 personnel be- 
came well-known during the following 
years. The one man who gained the 
greatest fame in show business (circus 
and film) was Tom Mix. He worked 
in the show during the 1907 season 
and for part of 1908, as well as other 
years. Buffalo Vernon was another 
famous western performer who made 
the trip to Chicago and Jamestown. 
Others who gained fame with the 101 
Ranch Show in the early years, and 
who were on the 1907 production, were 
George Elser, Vester Pegg, Howard 
Compton, Lon Seeley, and Dan Dix. 
The 101 Ranch Show ran for two 
weeks in Chicago after the May 2 
opening and then moved to Virginia 
for the Jamestown Exposition. It 
opened there on May 20. In addition 
to the personnel included at the Chi- 
cago date there were Lucille Mulhall 
and Wenona, the champion rifle shot. 
Wenona was to be a feature of the 
show in the ars to follow. At James- 
town the Ranch Show was a feature 
of the War Path. This unusual name 
was affixed to the amusement section 
of the Exposition and the reader will 
pardon a digression while the author 
gives a brief run-down of the major 
displays located on the War Path. 
Probably the greatest feature, at 
the most dis- 
a replay of 
the battle between the Monitor and 
the Merrimac. In similar vein, was the 
battle of Gettysburg and Manasses. 
Then there was Old Jamestown, a pro- 
duction which featured Pocahontas 
and John Smith. In addition, on th 
same theme, there was Colonial Vir- 
ginia and the Burning of Jamestown. 
To include some historical events from 
the north there vy Paul Revere’s 
Ride; or further west — the San Fran- 
cisco Disaster (the earthquake in that 
city had occurred the year before.) 
Then, if the visitor desired some an- 
» cient history he could visit Ben Hur 
which featured chariot races. 
The planners of the War Path knew 


least the one that was 
cussed in later years, v 


Photo No. 7 The former Barnum & Bailey 
orchestmelchoir wagon became Ranch Show 
property during the winter of 1909-10, Pfen- 
ing Collection 


that all the thousands of visitors 
would not be avid historians so they 
included Fair Japan and the Imperial 
Japanese Tea Garden (40 Geisha girls 
and 40 Japanese maidens); Beautiful 
Orient and Streets of Cairo; Pharaoh’s 
Daughter (illusion); Ferdinand 
Akoun’s Crystal Palace; the Swiss Vil- 
lage; the International Beauty Show 
(25 young maidens of all nations); 
Chute-the-Chutes; Streets of Seville; 
Spanish Theatre; Revolving Tower 
and Parachute; Figure Eight and To- 
boggan Slide; and Hell’s Gate (like 
End of the World at Coney Island dur- 
ing those years). 

There were also the Miracle Paint- 
ing, “In the Shadow of the Cross,” 
Captain Sorcho and His Deep Sea Div- 
srs; Colonel Francis Ferrari’s Trained 
Wild Animals; and, of course, the 101 
Ranch Wild West Show. That was the 
War Path! 

The Ranch program ran an hour and 
a half and consisted of sixteen western 
acts. In addition to this exhibition 
the Millers were also producing a sec- 
ond show at Brighton Beach, New 
York, during part of the summer. The 
show closed at Jamestown on October 
12 and then moved to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, for a two-day engagement. It 
then played a nine-day stand at the 
Georgia te Fair at Atlanta and a 
seven-day engagement at Louisville, 
Kentuc This was the closing stand 
of the season. It arrived back at Bliss, 
Oklahoma, on the morning of Novem- 
ber 7. Bliss, later named Marland, was 
the nearest town or railroad center to 
the ranch headquarters which lay five 
miles distant. 

At this time Billboard reported that 
the Miller Brothers were unsure of 
their future plans. However, by Feb- 
ruary, 1908, it was able to report that 
“Wild W Show .. . will move onto 
railroad cars for a tour of the country 
in Apri 

There were probably several closely 
related events which caused the Mil- 
lers to arrive at this decision during 
the winter months of 1907-08. The 
first of these, perhaps, was the deci- 
sion of Major Gordon W. Lillie (Paw- 
nee Bill) to forsake the rigors of 
traveling and to keep his wild west 


show in one location, Boston, for the 
entire 1908 season. This meant that 
there would be only one large wild 
west outfit on the road that year — 
that of Buffalo Bill Cody. Closely tied 
in with this decision of Lillie was the 
departure of Edward Arlington from 
the Pawnee Bill organization. Arling- 
ton was an extremely skilled circus 
man and had served for years with 
the Barnum & Bailey Circus. He had 
spent the season of 1907 with Pawnee 
Bill and apparently the move to settle 
down in Boston for a season was not 
to his liking. 

The Miller Brothers were well 
aware of the publicity they had gained 
at Jamestown. They wanted to capi- 
talize on it, so with Arlington at lib- 
erty and the Pawnee Bill outfit off 
the road, it seemed that 1908 was the 
year. What arrangements were made 
between Arlington and the Miller 
Brothers have not been publicized. 
However, in general, the Millers were 
to provide the personnel and the ani- 
mals and produce the performance. In 
all probability, Arlington had full 
charge of all the busin affairs. It 
is known that he did have entire con- 
trol of the route and the advance 
crews and also that he made visits 
each week during the season to the 
show from his headquart On these 
weekly visits he often di ed his 
three advance agents to be present. 
George Arlington (Edward's father) 
was also on the show in 1908, and, in 
later years, he w the General Man- 
ager, while Edward Arlington was 
listed as General Agent and Railroad 
Contractor. The latter was also named 
as Proprietor in conjunction with the 
Miller Brothers beginning in 1910. 

There was a great deal of traveling 
to and from the show during 1908 by 
the men in charge. In addition to Ar- 
lington’s weekly visits, Joseph C. Mil- 
ler made repeated trips to the ranch. 
It must be remembered that the broth- 
ers were not only trying to operate 
a wild west show, but were also con- 


Photo No. 8 The former Barnum & Bailey 
organ wagon in Ranch Show parade in 1915 
Indian family riding on top. Bob Taber col- 
lection. 





2% . " 
ducting a huge ranch enterprise at Photo No. 10 Old Sells tableay wagon left the show when it reached Leth- 
the same time. George L. Miller re (right) with band and tableau with Indian bridge, Alberta, Canada, in July, and 
mained at the ranch and did not tour heads waiting for parade beside Annex in began a business venture. During the 
while Zack T. Miller, who was in 1910. Beggs Collection next few seasons he worked on the 
charge of the arena, was usually with mow and also toured in vaudeville. 
the show dozen with the show. The loading and ater, he on the unit in England 
Producing the arena display was unloading and the buffalo chase in por still later he became the success 
easy for the Millers. In fact, they al- the arena took its toll of these animals ful manager of the Calgary Stampede 
ready had the talent available at the and by the 16th week of the season Instead of burning just any emigrant 
ranch. The one arena feature that was several had been lost. train to conclude the program the 
not western was Prince Lucca and his Many of the performers contracted Miller Brothers decided to represent 
Cossack riders. This equestrian dis- had been with the show at James yn. the attack on Pat Hennessy’s train in 
play, from the Pawnee Bill Show, was One newcomer, Guy “Cheyenne Bill” July 1874. This was a sad incident 
chosen to oppose the riding of the cow- Weadick, was to become very famous from the history of Oklahoma but the 
boys and the audiences were left to in the Wild West Show business. He Millers probably felt that it should 
decide which were the better horse- —————————— be authentic since they had been ex- 
posed to all that history in James- 


men ’ « 
However, they had no show train, NO--CIRCUS--NO:: Consequently they signed Bull 


tents, seats, wagons, poles, nor any of Bear, the Cheyenne who had sup- 
the other items so necessary to a tour —— SU a — posedly led the historic charge, to 
ing show. Edward Arlington was busy make the daily attacks in the arena 
solving this problem, and while they fq | ast SHOW i: the summer of 1908. 
waited for his activities to culminate Edward Arlington sent the first sec- 
a spur track was built out of Bliss. It tion of railroad cars from New York 
was only a half-mile long, but it would City on March 15. The twenty-two 
hold the railroad cars when they ar- cars had been rebuilt and overhauled 
Stued MILLE 101 RANCH by the Pennsylvania Railroad in their 
Meanwhile, some of the manage- BROS Jersey City shops. The train made 
H. G. Wilson @) REAL WILD ‘WEST- ; stops at Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 


and Kansas City picking up men and 
material that had been collected at 


ment posts were filled 
was given the side show and concert 


privileges. W. C. Thompson was se- 
lected to be the general press repre- 
sentative. James C. Stuart became 
contracting agent id Joseph Rohen- 
thal was advance agent. Tom Mix wa 
appointed as assistant to Zack Miller 


William Atterberry, band leader who 
had been with the show in Jamestown, 
was brought on to instruct a cowgirls’ 


band. One of the biggest problems | 
in replacing the longhorns. Althou 
the Miller Ranch owned about forty of 
these animals, more than a dozen had 
been killed or crippled at Jamestown 
and Brighton Beach in 1907. The cow 


boys were not going to “bust” them 


any harder in 1908 than they had in 


earlier years, but the problems of 
loading and unloading them each day 
would cause added casualties. A simi- 
lar problem faced the organization in 
regard to the bison. The Ranch owned 
fifty head and planned to carry a 
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those points. It arrived in Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, on March 21, The working 
force was quartered in Ponca City 
while the performing personnel were 
located at the Ranch where the re 
hearsals were held 

At the sale of Pawnee Bill stock 
and equipment in early May, Mr. Jo- 
seph Miller purchased four flat cars 
and one advertising car as well as four 
water buffalo (carabo). This is not to 
be confused with the big sale of 26 
December 1908 when a great amount 
of Pawnee Bill equipment was sold 
to Haag. Additional purchasers of 
stock in May were Co. W. T. Cummins, 
Col. Zack Mulhall, and the Campbell 
Brothers 

The nature of the wagon equipment 
on the 101 Ranch Wild West Show in 
1908 is shrouded in mystery at this 
point. Thus far no photographs, pa- 
rade descriptions, nor other positive 





clues have come to the writer’s atten- 
tion. Most historians date the acquisi- 
tion by the Millers of three famous 
Barnum & Bailey wagons as the win- 
ter of 1909-10. Certainly a second 
group of three fine wagons, formerly 
on the Norris & Rowe Circus, arrived 
on the Ranch Show for the 1913 sea- 
son, These came from William P. 
Hall. With the exception of the cal- 
liope there are no clues to the pur- 
chase of the wagons that are associ- 
ated with the show in 1908. Ricky 
Pfening writes that an “old Forepaugh 
calliope’ ’was on the show in 1909. 
Jack McCracken, and 
eight-horse teams on the show during 
portions of the 1911 and 1912 seasons 
and for all of 19 nd 1914, also re- 
ports that the first calliope “was an 
old Forepaugh-Sells relic.” This piece 
of equipment was probably 
in 1910 when Edward Arlington pur- 
chased the calliope at the Norris & 
Rowe sale. It Kratz 
steam calliope whistles, and sold 
for $680. Arlington's total purchases 
at this sale in Peru were twenty pieces 
of hickory for single trees, one set of 
new six-horse and a ticket 
wagon, in addition to the calliope. It 
must have been this calliope that was 
demolished in a wreck in Wisconsin 
in 1912 According to McCracken this 
was replaced at once by another old 
calliope which later was overhauled 
and repaired at Hot Springs, Arkan 
during the winter. He reports 
that he last saw the 101 Ranch Show 
in 1915 and this calliope was still in 
use at that time. Ricky Pfening, who 
has studied the calliope situation on 
the Ranch Show, states that the 1913 
version “is the most famous” of those 
owned by the Ranch Show. It was 
used on this show until 1916 and then 
was on the Willard property 
Later it was owned by the Horne 
Company of Kansas City who sold it 
to the Veal arnival in 1919. 
According to McCracken the 
Ranch Show never had a new calliope. 


who drove six 


replaced 


listed as a 


harness, 


sas, 


Jess 


3ros 


Jack 


They were all old pieces of equipment 
that were rebuilt and overhauled by 
the show 

The 
ing experience for the Miller 


mechanics 
learn- 
3rothers 
and their ranch personnel. The show 
encountered.rain, mud, floods, wrecks, 
injuries, poor business, excellent busi- 
ness, and opposition from established 
circuses but after reading 
counts of the season's 


1908 season was a great 


some ac- 
tour the guiding 
hand of Edward Airlngton is very evi- 
dent. The reports from the show indi- 
cate that his skillful maneuvering of 
the route made it a paying venture. 
Printed financial records (Collings, 
Ellsworth, The 101 Ranch, University 
of Oklahoma 1937) indicate 
that the 1908-1916 years were a re- 
warding venture for the Miller Broth- 
ers. The same source reports that the 


Press, 


Photo No. 9 The former Sells tableau be- 
came part of the Ranch Show equipment in 
winter of 1909-10. It was used as a band- 
wagon in parade. Woodcock Collection. 


was a loser. The dif- 
would the lack 
of Edward Arlington, or someone of 
his ste 


show 


5-1931 
ference, it seem, was 
ure, during the later years. 

The 101 Ranch opened the 1908 s¢ 
on in Ponca City, Oklahoma, on April 
14, and played two weeks through 
Kansas and Illinois before returning 
to Chicago for an extended stand, 
April 27-May A week of one-day 
stands in Illinois and Iowa preceded 
a six-day exhibition in St. Louis. Then 

ne two weeks of dates in Missouri 
and Oklahoma. During the first fifty 
days of the tour it rained continually. 
The inclement weather played he 
with the lots and the patronage. Pa 

late 
started as the patrons were 


rades were and afternoon per 


formances 


Photo No. 11 Detailed view of 
with Indian heads taken at Monroe, 
sin, in 1912. Indian family on display. Ben 
Kubly Collection 


tableau 
Wiscon- 


beginning to think of preparing sup- 
The soft ground of the arena 
spoiled the performance and caused 
injuries as the horses slipped and fell. 
Business at the St. Louis stand was 
only fair and fell off badly at other 
points along the route. Finally, during 
the second week of June, the organiza- 
tion moved north into Iowa and the 
show was able to get the parade out 
on time and the afternoon perform- 
ances were opened at the scheduled 
tour. The list was lowered with 
the improvement in the weather and 
the attitude of the performers picked 
up so that the riding again displayed 
the skill and zest for which the Ranch 
Show was known. Two days were 
spent in St. Paul and two days in Min- 
with St. Cloud and Fergus 
Falls the last stands before entering 
Canada 


per. 


sick 


neapolis 


Business 
Not all the 
gate 


was great in Minnesota. 
business was done at the 
The ) the 
show, notably Dan Dix and Howard 
“busted” any outlaw 
brought to the show 
This was a side 


however cowboys on 
horse 
along 
endeavor 


Compton, 
that was 
the route. 





that continued throughout much of the 
season and any wild or vicious horse 
that was brought onto the lot was 
given a ride, 

A half-dozen miles from St. Joseph, 
Mo., the show ran afoul of the 16-hour 
railroad law; the engine crew pulled 
the show train onto a side track to 
get their prescribed rest. The show 
lost several hours while it waited for 
another crew to be assembled and 
brought out from St. Joseph. Vern 
Tantlinger came down with typhoid 
fever; Vester Pegg and O r Rixson 
were out for several adys when the 
broncos they were riding hit the guy 
ropes; Rose Scott broke her arm when 
the bucking horse she was riding also 
hit the guy ropes and cleaned itself 
of both rider and saddle; Charles Tip- 
ton became ill; and Tom Mix was 
transferred back to the ranch to look 
after a shipment of several thousand 
head of cattle. 


Accidents, 


horses 


caused by the bucking 
running into the guy ropes, 
were quite common on the show and 
recall to th ithor the comments of 
a friend who saw the 101 Ranch Show 
in Pasadena in 1911. He was amazed 
at the number of ropes used in guying 
out the show and to this d 
vivid recollection of the Re Show 
is of guy ropes all over the place. 
“Far more than Sells-Floto or Al G 
Barnes ever used,” he states. 


y his most 


On June 22 the Ranch Show opened 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba, for ten days 
of Canadian dates. It returned to the 
States at Great Falls, Montana, on 
July 3. The short Canadian tour was 
successful even though it followed a 
tour by Campbell Bros. Circus. Three 
performances were given at Calgary 
on Dominion Day where the organiza- 
tion played in conjunction with the 
Dominion Fair. 

High water delayed the movement 
in Montana and the afternoon show 
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was lost at Great Falls. The same 
conditions slowed the move to Butte 

ive in that city until 
four P.M. s same flooding had 
stranded the Norris & Rowe Circus in 
Butte where they had exhibited on 
July 3. It could not get out of town, 
and, since the 101 Ranch had the lot 
contracted, the circus had to move to 
aonther location in the city. Norris & 
Rowe did very poor business in Butte 
with four performances, but the Ranch 
show had a “turn away” with their 
one performance. The Millers prob- 


ably would not have made that single 


xhibition if it had not been for Norris 
& Rowe assistance. The circus sent 
over their baggage stock and drivers 
and canvasmen to help the Ranch 
Show get up in time for an evening 
performance. The Billboard corre- 
spondent from the wild west show was 
lavish in his praise for the assistance 
given by the circus, but the Norris & 


Photo No. 12 Tableau with bison heads 
used by the Ranch Show for many seasons in 
the early years of its existence. Woodcock 


Collection 


Rowe writer did not even mention the 
incident. 

A bad wreck w: encountered at 
Dickinson, North Dakota, when the 
switching w telescoped the sleeper, 
“Bliss,” and another sleeper into a 
dead train. Two men from the Ranch 
Show died as a result of the accident 
and several others were injured. The 
materials in the two sleepers were 
placed in box cars and sent to Bis- 
mark where the Northern Pacific fur- 
nished the show with two replace- 
ments. The “Bliss” and the second 
damaged car were sent to St. Paul 
for rebuilding. In addition to “Bliss,” 
some of the other coaches during the 
first years of the show were named 
“Mister Eddie,” “The Arlington,” Col. 
Joe,” “New York,” and “Oklahoma.” 
The “New York” was the canvasmen’s 


sleeper during his time on the show 
reports Jack McCracken. 

From July 3 through 23 the Ranch 
Show played dates in Montana and 
the Dakotas. It then began a tour of 
Wisconsin, Illoinois, and Michigan. It 
left Michigan the last week of August 
and moved into Indiana for nine date: 
Louisville, Kentucky, on September 7 
began a southern tour which took the 
101 Ranch Wild West into Tennessee, 
Georgia, Albama, M sippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas. This southern route 
lasted for over two and a half months 
and concluded at Brownsville, Texas, 
on December 3. 

A few additional highlights of the 
1908 season should be included at this 
point. The stock was wearing out at 
a great rate, and, in the middle of 
July, Vester Pegg brought a carload 
of fresh animals to the show from the 
ranch. Another carload of horses and 
a few bison arrived on the show at 
Chicago Heights on July 30. Several 
trips were made to the ranch during 
July and August by Joseph C. Miller. 
He was working with his brother to 
puraches several thousand head of cat- 
tle for fall feeding. Tom Mix was 
still in charge of cattle shipments at 
the ranch and Charles Tipton had been 
appointed chief of cowboys and as- 
sistant arena director under Zack Mil- 
ler. Injuries to the brone “busters” 
continued to occur, Julia Allen broke 
her arm when “Old Chainfoot” hit the 
guy ropes; Dan Dix dislocated a shoul- 

George Hoker dislocated hip, 
fractured two and suffered in- 
ternal injuries when a bucking horse 
fell on him at Howell, Michigan; and 
Charles Tipton and George Elser were 
hospitalized for various periods. Busi- 
ness fell off in Kentucky due to op- 
position from numerous fairs and the 
show day-and-dated for the second 
time during the season when it op- 
Ringling Circus at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Rumors had persisted for the last 
few weeks of the season that the 
Ranch Show would follow the regular 
season's tour with a run into Mexico. 
This was verified in the November 14 
issue of Billboard which issued a call 
for “A few more first-class people in 
all departments for present WINTER 
SEASON IN MEXICO. Including a 
long engagement in CITY OF MEX- 
ICO.” 

The regular closed on De- 
cember 3 and on December 6 the show 
entered Mexico at Monterrey. The 9th 
and 10th included stands at San Luis 
Patosi and on the evening of the 11th 
a parade was scheduled in Me 
City. The engagement in that city 
extended from December 12 to 26. 
The most exciting event of an other- 
wise uneventful tour was a contest 
Bill Pickett and a Spanish 
bull in the bull ring of this fabled city 


ribs, 


posed the 


season 


between 





on Christmas Day. Somehow Pickett 
was induced to bulldog this animal and 
Pathé-Freres recorded the exciting 
event on film and it was shown in the 
United States during 1909. The events 
in that brief battle —ages long to 
Pickett — began with the bull goring 
the rider’s horse. Since this is the 
usual procedure in a bull ring it was 
to be expected. Then the cowboy got 
the bull by the horns and nose and 
began to twist its head in an attempt 
to throw the animal in the approved 
western fashion. It is not clear from 
the reports if he bulldogged the steer 
before some accurate arm from the 
stands laid Pickett low with a well- 
directed missile. In any event, Pickett 
was stunned by the blow and the bull 
was still pretty angry about the abuse 
he was getting. To conclude the exer- 
cises, and to rescue the great cowboy 
from an extremely dangerous situ 
tion, a couple of the Ranch hands 
roped the bull. Pickett had clung to 
the animal for much longer than the 
required period of time according to 
all Yankees reports of the event. He 
hung on to the lip and horns for seven 
minutes and the 101 Ranch hands were 
greeted with jeers and a barrage of 
garbage and rocks as they escorted 
their battered contestant from the 
arena. 

The show train had barely returned 
to Bliss, Oklahoma, when the beautiful 
Miller residence, the ‘White 
burned to the ground. This tragic 
event occurred during the night of 
January 12, 1909. Just previous to 
this disaster, the train had been 
robbed while on its way back from 
the tour of Mexico. Between San An- 
tonio and Fort Worth, two men, em 
ployees of the show, had blown open 
the the ticket wagon. Both 
were apprehended almost immediately 
and neither the fire nor the robbery 
delayed plans for the 1909 tour. 

These plans for the 
included the retention 
same leadership as for 1908. Joseph 
C. Zack T., Miller and 
Edward Arlington were equal owners 


House,” 


safe in 


second season 


on rails of the 
and George L 


Arlington was again to be in exclusive 
charge of routing and advance. Joseph 
C. Miller was the manager of the show 
and Zack T. Miller to direct the 
performance. He also given a 
part in the program —a number in 
which he could display his marksman- 
ship while riding full-speed around 
the arena. George L. Miller was sched- 
uled to direct the ranch activities 
which, as usual, were exacting. George 
Arlington was listed as General Di- 
rector Fred Beckman his 
assistant 

Other staff members for the 1909 
Ranch Show included Charles W. 
Hayes, contracting agent; Joseph Ro- 
senthal, assistant to Edward Arling- 
ton; Paul W. Harrell who managed 


was 
was 


and was 


Advance Car No. 1 and Al Riel who 
was in charge of Advance Car No. 2. 
Owen Doud was legal adjuster. D. V. 
Tantlinger headed the cowboy person- 

man was Band Direc- 

pples” Welch was boss 
hostler; and Herbert H. Warner had 
charge of the cookhouse. Kid McKenna 
was train master until mid-July when 
Harry Parrish took over. 

In the early spring of 1909 the Mil- 
lers and Arlington planned for the 
first time to use the word “REAL” 
in the title. It was designed to read 
Miller Brothers’ 101 Ranch Real Wild 
West Show. However, the added adjec- 
tive did not appear too often in the 
review or advertising until a few years 
later. In spite of this wild west em- 
phasis a wild animal show became an 
important addition for the 1909 sea- 
son. In December of the previous year, 
Harry G. Wilson, privilege manager, 
engaged the George M. Rollin 


Photo No. 14 
Monroe, Wisconsin, 


Longhorn steer in parade at 
1912. Ben Kubly Collec- 


tion 


Trained Animal Exhibition, the Mason 
& Dixon's Minstrels and Jubilee Sing- 
and ‘‘Unecle Dan’’ Boyington’s 
troupe of trained mules as the basic 
part of the for the 1909 tour. 
The Rollins’ animals featured per 
forming bears, tigers, and leopards 
with Lydia Wilmouth’s five lions as 
the main attraction. The staff of this 
organization included George M. Rol- 
lins, Proprietor; William Gaylor, Man- 
ager; Edward McIlroy, Treasurer; 
Thomas Wilmouth, Equestrian Direc- 
tor; Will Hienke, Supt. of Canvas; 
Alex Kenox, Supt. of Animals; and 

apt. Tom Wilmouth, Lydia Wil- 
mouth, Wm. Desdrach (or Dresbach), 
Otto Later in 
the season the annex included, in addi- 
tion to the animals, the Three Davises; 
the Barooty Troupe; Capt. George 
Devere (tattooed man); Professor Al- 


ers, 


annex 


and Fischer, trainers. 


len (Punch); Casibanka (Singalese 
conjurer); the Ramons (jugglers and 
battle axe throwers); and Holdena’s 
Southland Minstrel Show of fifteen 
people in place of the Mason & Dixon 
outfit. William Carroll’s small horse 
was also an attraction. 

The strongest effect 
Rollins’ Animal Show, however, was 
felt in the parade. The Ranch would 
not have had much of a procession 
in 1909 without the five cages of ani- 
mals that were used. Three dens of 
lions, one den each of leopards and 
bears were located near the center of 
the parade. Aside from those five 
cages there were only eight other ve- 
hicles presented. Of these eight, one 
was a stage coach, and another wa 
the emigrant wagon, or “prairie 
schooner.” Before further discussion 
of the equipment is presented a few 
comments should be noted concerning 
the baggage stock. 


made by the 


During 1908 and 1909 the Ranch 
Show used mules and oxen rather than 
In fact, the 
were used only 


horses for baggage stock. 
horses on the 
during the performance except for one 
team used in parade. Apparently the 
oxen were not included in parade dur- 
ing these first years but they were 
employed for that purpose at a later 
date when they were used in pa- 
rade, performance, and to haul the 
“schooner wagon” from the train to 
the lot and back. During the earlier 
tours the oxen pulled the emigrant 
wagon from the train to the lot, 
around the arena during its display, 
and returned it to the train at night. 
This not always the safest of 
tasks. In 1908 the wagon was not 
braked effectively and ran up onto the 
wheelers on a down grade on the way 
to the lot at Sedalia, Missouri. One 
of the oxen was injured so severely 
it had to be killed and the other could 
not work after the accident and was 
sold. During the 1909 tour it was re- 


show 


was 
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ported that sixteen yoke of oxen were 
used on the show. 

Jack McCracken, describing the 
oxen used in 1913, states that there 
were “eight working oxen. They 
pulled the schooner wagon in the show 
and in parade and also hauled the 
wagon from the train to the lot and 
back. The team was driven by James 
E. Smedley, better known as “Curb- 
stone Willie,” or “Curby.” He never 
used a brake going down hill. He al- 
ways made the wheelers crowd the 
curbstone and rub the front wheel as 
a brake. The team’s names were: Lo- 
gan and Blaze, the leaders; Mike and 
Frosty, the six body team; Red and 
George, the four body team; Nig and 
Buck, the wheelers.” 

More than sixty mules were used in 
the parade witnessed and recorded by 
Isaac Marcks at Pittsfield, M on 
June 10, 1909. This eye-witness also 
recorded the equipment used in the 
parade on that date and, as has been 
indicated, it leaves the impression that 
the Ranch Show parade very 
meager indeed at that time. The pa- 
rade leader was followed | 
bearer and behind the flag 
drum corps of eight people. Zack T. 
Miller (not yet a Colonel) rode after 
the drummers. He was followed by 
four more flag bearers. Then came 
the first vehicle, the “cowboy band 
chariot” pulled by eight mules. This 
band wagon is illustrated in Photo No 
1. While there is no direct evidence 
that it was on the Ranch Show before 
1910 some items of advertising indi 
cate that, in all probability, it was 
there before that date. Wagon his- 
torians do agree that it was one of 
the oldest vehicles owned by the 
Ranch. Following this band wagon 
and preceding the stage coach came a 
half-dozen cowboys and seven Indians. 

The stage, supposedly used on the 
run from Atchison, Kansas, to Denver, 
Colorado, shortly after the close of 


Photo No. 13 Scotch band on bison head 
tableau. Burt Wilson Collection. 


the Civil War, was pulled by eight 
mules. This a slightly unusual hitch 
for a stage coach in that four or six 
animals were more often employed. 
Howe eight mules or horses were 
sometimes used, especially on diffi- 
cult stretches of the road. After this 
vehicle rode sixteen sowgirls and one 
lone Indian maiden. 

Behind the ladies came another 
“band chariot” pulled by eight mules. 
The oniy reproduction this author has 
seen of a vehicle that might be this 
bandwagon is a very poor illustration 
in the Billboard May 15, 1909. In this 
reproduction, which is almost a sil- 
houette, the carvings on the sides and 
sky-boards are almost too weak to be 
classified. It is, however, pulled by 
an eight-mule hitch. There is a driver 
on the seat, but the rest of the seats 
are empty. According to the notes 
made by Mr. Marcks these two band 
wagons and the stage coach were the 
only three vehicles hauled by teams 
made up of eight mules. None of the 
other photographs examined by this 
author has revealed another view of 
this band wagon and its destiny re- 
mains a mystery at this writing. 

A return to the 1909 parade and the 
review of the procession reveals that 
the bandwagon followed 
by twenty riders — and outrider, five 
cowboys, eight Indians, two more cow- 
boys, and four Indians. Behind this 
mounted contingent came a coach 
pulled by two horses — the only team 
of horses in the parade when Mr. 
Marcks saw it. The design of this 
coach has not been revealed by my 
study. Perhaps he referred to another 
stage, a two-wheeled vehicle of some 
type, or still another kind of carriage. 
It rolled immediately in front of an 
outrider who preced the Rollins’ ani- 
mal dens. These consisted of an open 
den of lions pulled by six mules, a 
second open den of lions pulled by six 
mules, an open den of bears pulled by 
four mules, an open den of leopards 
pulled by two mules, then a third open 
den of lions pulled by two mules. The 


second was 


trainers, Captain Tom Wilmouth, 
Lydia Wilmouth, Wm. Dresdrach, and 
Otto Fischer may have ridden on, or 
in, the cages. One of them was in- 
jured during the parade in Boston 
when a bear attacked him through the 
bars. 

The minstrel band from the annex 
transported on a bandwagon 
which rumbled along the pavements 
behind the may well have 
been the wagon illustrated in Photo 
No. 2, although this photograph was 
taken some years later. No date for 
the arrival of this bandwagon on the 
Ranch Show has been discovered but 
it could have been present in 1909. 
It was followed by five cowboys and 
five Indian riders. These mounted men 
directly in front of a tableau 
pulled by six mules. Behind this un- 
identified tableau rode six Cossacks 
and a half-dozen Indians followed by 
the emigrant wagon pulled by two 
mules. This is a very small number 
of mules for this type of wagon and 
the greater number of used at 
a later date more realistic. 
Seven vaqueros from Old Mexico came 
next and then the two bison. Mr. 
Marcks did not mention the method 
of transportation for the bison al- 
though at a later date as many as 
three were carried on a wagon in pa- 
rade. It that this 
method used in 1909. The 
unit behind the bison, the 
; probably the “Forepaugh 
Sells relic’ mentioned by Jack Mce- 
Cracken. 

Mr. Marcks noted twenty-two cars 
at Pittsfield in 1909 and it will be 
remembered that this was the number 
sent to Ponca City by Mr. Arlington 
in March, 1908. The train at Pittsfield 
was composed of “9 flats, 7 horse car 
Marcks also noted 36 
the big top, 
show tent, horse top, dining tent, and 


was 


cages. It 


were 


oxen 


seems 


can be assumed 


same was 


was 


last 
-alliope 


6 sleepers.” 


wagons, 16 steers, side 


Photo No. 15 
Show parade during 1915. Note changes in 
Bob Taber Collection 


Longhorn steer in Ranch 


wagon decorations. 





cook tent. The sixteen steers no doubt 
were in reference to the oxen carried 
on the show 

The 1909 program opened with a 
grand review which featured the Wells 
Fargo stage coach, the overland 
freight wagon, and Indian squaws 
using travois—three methods of trans- 
portation associated with life on the 
frontier. The second display 
seventeen introductions. 
As each group or individual 
nounced the dust flew high in 
arena as the horseman, or 
of riders, took their places before the 
Among the 
groups introduced were various Indian 
cowboys, cowgirls, 
and rurales. Individ 
ual performers who were presented to 
Lucca, chief 
Chief Eagle Feather, 
and Zack 
large assembly rode 
Display No pf 
tured a recreation of the short-lived 
pony express which transported the 
mail during 1860 and 1861 

The expert ropers of the 101 Ranch 
demonstrated their proficiency in Dis 
play No. 4. The 


western 
consisted of 
was an- 
the 
company 


assembled audience 
Cos 


contingents, 
sacks, vaqueros, 


the patrons were Prince 
of the Cossacks 
Sioux; D. V. T: 
Miller. After thi 
out of the 


ntlinger; 


arena, 


tar performers, 
title 
field, were Sammy Garrett, 
3yers, Mable Miller, Esteven 
Clemento, Otto Guy Weadick, 
Florence La Due (Mr Weadick), 
John Franz, Vern and Edith Tant 
linger, Pat Christman, and John Mul 
Frank Maish also joined for part 
of the season, Some of the 
ers also starred with other 
in fact, became better 
ability with these other technique 
Not all of them remained on the show 
during the entire One of the 
Ranch Show 
at this period was the amazing amount 
of traffic the touring 
and the home ranch at Bli 
Display No. featured the 
driving of Rocky Mountain 
Walker as he piloted the 
stage around the arena while pursued 
by bandits. The highwaymen 
ceeded, at each performance, in over 
taking the 
passengers 


some of whom later held world 


in the 
Chester 
Klein, 


lens 
perform 
kills, and 


known for their 


season. 
characteristics of the 101 


between show 
expert 
Hank 


overland 
suc 


robbing the 
blowing the Wells 

The cowboys from 

, returned the val- 
uables to the passengers and the gold 
to the box and pursued the bandits 
from the arena amid a flurry of pistol 
rifle “Eagle,” one of the 


vehicle and 
and 
Fargo strong bo 


the ranch, howeve 


and shots. 


Photo No. 17 
Indians, 


Ranch Show parade showing 
cowboys, orchestmelchoir wagon, 
steer wagon, bandwagons, and tableaus. This 
photo gives an excellent view of the improved 
parade in later years. Bob Parkinson Collec- 
tion. 

equines engaged in the battle, fell 
wounded limped from the field 
The program never failed to draw the 
attention of the patrons to this re- 
markable feat of animal training 
Walker drove the entire and 
only overturned the time 
That accident occurred at 
Arkansas, on October 19. 


and 


season 
coach one 
Camden, 
Indian dances next on the 
program and comprised Display No. 6, 
No. 7 brought on cow 
boy sports as performed at the home 


came 
while Display 


ranch, This interlude consisted of pick 
ing up object the turf while 
riding past them at full speed on some 
of the fleetest horses from the corrals 

The 101 Ranch high school horse 
entertained the patrons in Display No 
8. M Amelia Sommerville and her 
horse, olumbus,” was the feature of 
this act, but by mid-summer Zack Mil 
ler was also busy training his Arabian 
stallion, “Ben Hur,” to perform in this 
When Zack Miller was absent 

show, Dr. Webber worked 
Miss Sommerville and 
“Columbus” left after the New Haven 
stand and joined California Frank’s 
Wild West Show. Maude Burbank and 
“Dynamo” Metidan, Conn., 
Another, 
“Sky 
the 


from 


manner 
from the 
the animal 


joined at 
to replace Miss Sommerville 
high 
rocket,” was purchased 


horse, 
later in 


well-trained school 
eason 

Military tactics, 
Riding followed tk 
in Display No. 9 


drills, and Roman 

high school act 
John Ray and W. 
Weideman the Roman Standing 
Riders while Melvin Saunders vaulted 
four horses and landed on a fifth 
part of 


were 


over 
horse a this display 
Next came the big act the 
for which the 101 Ranch had gained 
its fame in This was 
the wrestling, 
which was first presented to the pub- 
lic by the ranch hands on June 1905, 
at the Convention of the Natio: Edi 
torial Association. The techniques for 
this exhibition of strength and agility 
were rudimentary. A steer was driven 
away the herd, and allowed to 
return to it at a dead runm. The cow- 
boy the steer 
and leaped from the horse onto the 


one 
show business 


bulldogging, or steer 


from 


rode his horse beside 


head and nrho sof the running bovine. 
The man then dug his heels into the 
ground to stop the thoroughly fright- 
ened and angry steer and twisted its 
head up by the leverage he exerted 
on its neck when he pushed the near 
horn down and away and pulled up on 
the animal’s nose with his other hand 
With his head twisted unable to 
see before him, the steer usually was 


and 


stopped although occasionally he 
smashed blindly into the protective 
fencing 
of the 


Sometimes the sudden weight 
the 
animal’s 


cowboy on head 
would cause the horn to be 
thrust into the ground while racing 
at full tilt, or just the weight of the 
man’s body produced the same result 
The steer’s head hit the dirt and hi 
entire body — tail first — arched 
through the sky, and heaven help the 
man if he that 
amount of meat and bone came crash 
ing down, This is called a “houlihan” 
and is not allowed in rodeo, If it hap 
pens, the bulldogger and steer stagger 
to their feet, if they can, and the steer 
is thrown with the approved technique 

In modern bulldogging the man’s 
uccess depends a great deal upon the 
ability of his horse to put in the 
correct beside lunging 
correct to assume 
that this 1ave been true in the 
days when Bill Pickett gained his 
fame for developing bulldogging. This 
author can never study the much pub. 
lished photo of Pickett sitting on his 
mount without wondering just how 
much that horse had to do with the 
man’s success. A bit of fiction associ- 
with Bill Pickett was his sup 
posed ability to throw a steer by tak 
ing the animal’s upper lip in his teeth 
while he avoided any use of his hands 
Indeed, at period, many a bull 
did use his teeth in the event 

after the steer was thrown. In fact, 
the rules of the game were that after 
the steer was flat the bulldogger was 
required to hold the animal's 
head from the ground by grasping its 
upper lip in his teeth. This held the 
steer flat and the cowboy released all 
handholds and extended his arms away 
from the 
hold the 


seconds. 


steer’s 


end 


was underneath when 


him 
position the 
steer. It would be 


must 


ated 


one 
dogger 


back 


inimal. He was required to 


ster in this position for four 


Pickett may have been 
ously in the bullring in 
on Christmas Day, 1908, 
not perform his specialty 
of the 1909 tour 


injured seri- 
Mexico City 
since he did 
during most 
He is reported to 
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have been ready to rejoin the show 
sometime in early September. His 
place was taken by Dell Blancett who 
did a fine job of bulldogging until 
August when Cupid’s arrows waylaid 
him. After a trip to the altar, he and 
his wife left the Ranch Show for the 
competition at Cheyenne. He was a 
star rodeo performer until the out- 
break of the war in Europe whereupon 
he enlisted in the Canadian armed 
forces. He died on the western front. 
Blancett, during his short career on 
the 101 Ranch Show, provided some 
exciting entertainment for the pa- 
trons. His leap to the head of the 
racing steer was successful but he did 
not stop the animal before it had 
leaped the netting that separated the 
crowd from the arena. In a cloud of 
dust, flying turf, and scrambling spec- 
tators, the steer jumped back into the 
arena where Blancett throw him. At 
Bridgeport, Conn., he was injured 
while bulldogging, and John Ray, 
Esteven Clemento, and Vester Pegg 
took over the taskw of wrestling the 
Blancett returned to action 
after his shoulder mended and re- 
mained with the show until August 
when he left for the rodeo circuit. 
Clemento did most of the bulldogging 
for the rest of the sez However, 
has was badly gored at Kalamaz 
Mich., and Pegg and Ray had another 
opportunity to brush up on their 
skills. 

Display No. 11 featured the roping 
and riding of the longhorns. The tech- 
nique for this demonstration involved 
turning the cattle into the arena where 
the steer to be ridden was cut from 
the herd and driven to the front of the 
Here, two riders, a “header” 
roped the animal. After 
feet, the rider 
and he was turned loose by 
the ropers to buck his way back to the 
herd. Various members of the cowgirl 
and cowboy personnel did this riding. 
In the rodeos of the period the steer 
was often saddled for this event. The 
writer has not been able to find out if 
this was done on the 101 Ranch Show. 
bareback riding of either 
steers or broncs was most unusual at 
the time and did not become a 
feature until much later. 

D. V. Tantlinger, for many seasons 
the Chief of Cowboys on the Ranch 
Show, displayed his skill at boomerang 
throwing in Display No. 12. He and 
his wife, Edith, were also skilled trick 
and fancy ropers but the boomerang 
display was this 
show for several s Tantlinger 
sted by Zu-Rah (billed as an 
Australian aborigine) who caught the 
returning inplement. 

“The Quadrille on Horseback, one 
of the sports and pastimes on the 101 
Ranch” was featured as Display No. 
13. Ladies participating in this activ- 


steers. 


son, 


stands 
and “heeler” 
the steer 
mountec 


got to its 


However, 


rodeo 


his special event on 
sons. 


was a 
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ity were Bertha Ross, Maude Jame- 
son, Florence La Due, Dolly Mullens, 
Edyth Christman, Mary Fitzpatrick, 
Marie Morrison, and Marie Killinge 
An equal number of men also rode as 
their partners. 

The Oklahoma Indian girl, Chan-Tu- 
Ka-Wea, and Edith Tantlinger were 
the featured stars in Display No. 14. 
These performers were the well-known 
fancy trap shots of the ranch 
personnel. 

The theft of a cowboy’s mount, the 
discovery of the the pursuit of 
the thief, and the capture of the vil 
lian was depicted in Display No. 15 
Patrons of the 101 Ranch Show, after 
witnessing this incident, were inclined 
to believe that the hold-up men who 
robbed the stage were in a healthier 
profession than the “hoss-thief.” 

In Display No. 16, Prince Lucca and 
his Cossacks put on a riding exhibition 
that was intended to prove that the 
cowboys could command only second 
place as far as achievements on horse- 
back were concerned. As in 1908, it 
was left to the patrons to decide the 
question of supremacy. One of the 
Cossacks was nearly dragged to death 
at Davenport, Iowa, when his horse 
stumbled. The Cossack was hanging 
from the saddle by one foot as the 
horse sped around the arena at full 
speed. Then the horse fell. The un- 
fortunate man underneath the 
animal, and when the equine rose and 
resumed his mad charge, he 
dragged along the ground for many 
yards before the horse could be pulled 
The rider was unconscious and 
his leg was twisted, torn, and broken 
Prince Lucca, the Cossack Chief, frac- 
tured his shoulder in a fall on the 
slippery, rain-swept ground at Fort 
Worth later in the season. 

Display No. 17 brought on the trick 
and fancy riders. These performers 
included Vester Pegg (who 


and 


loss, 


was 


was 


down. 


leaped 


Photo No. 16 Ranch Show baggage wagon 
that was used for many years by the Millers 
and Arlington. Woodcock Collection 


from the back of one running horse to 
that of another which was neither sad- 
dled nor bridled), George Hooker, Otto 
Kreinbeck, W. Weideman, “Bridle 
Bill” Selman, and Dan Dix. An event 
western shows was 
jected next in Display No. 18. It con- 
sisted of shooting from the back of a 
horse which was running at full speed. 
Objects thrown in the air by another 
were the targets. Princess We- 
and Vern Tantlinger were the 
stars of this event 


used on all pro- 


rider 


nona 


Possibly 
preceded 


the most exciting 
the concluding display. It 
was designed to bring the audience to 
its feet with yells and cheers as men 
and women riders contested outlaw 
horses in the bucking contests. This 
and the bulldogging and steer riding 
were probably the most thrilling spec- 
tacles of the 101 Ranch performance 
and marked it as a “Real” wild west 
The outlaw horses were snubbed 


event 


show 
down, blindfolded, and saddled in the 
full the audience. 
The saddle was secured to the brone’s 
back amid a flurry of squeals, kicks, 
and jumps. The rider mounted. The 
blind was jerked from the brone’s eyes 
and the “buster” 
jarring, muscle-jerking, spine-twisting 
ride. At the beginning of the season 
the bucking horse riders were Vester 
Pegg, Johnnie Mullens, Johnnie 
Frantz, Duke Lee, Berni t. Clair, 
Neil Hart, Charlie Killinger, Otto 
Kreinbeck, and George Hooker. 
Women who participated in this ex- 
citing event were Bertha Ross, Goldie 
St. Clair, and Marie Killinger. A re- 
port from the show in July indicated 
that Duke rode “Scarface” bare- 
back. This must have been one of the 


arnea in view of 


was off on a bone- 


Lee 





earliest official announcements of 
bucking bareback riding. 

The program concluded as it did in 
1908 with the massacre of the Pat 
Henness party. It was the 20th Dis- 
play. 

The advent of the 1909 touring sea- 
son was signaled by major activity at 
the ranch near Bliss. Not only were 
the exhaustive preparations for a long 
tour occupying the forces there, but 
also, a shipment of over 15,000 heard 
of cattle arrived from various points 
for the summer grazing. Most of the 
riders who worked on the show were 
also employed by the Millers at the 
ranch and certainly all of the riding 
stock was put to work. In these early 
years the mules used as baggage stock 
earned their keep at Bliss, and after 
1910, when horses replaced the mules, 
they too worked at the ranch during 
the winter months. In addition to 
handling the cattle the cowpokes and 
their activities were used atmos- 
phere for three films made by the 
Selig Polyscope Company in the early 
spring of 1909. The featured actors 
in the western dramas produced by 
this company were John Kenyon and 
wife, Van E. Barrett, George L. 
Graves, M Laura Roth, and Carroll 
McFarland. 

The show opened at Ponca City on 
April 14 and a series of Oklahoma 
dates followed. These two and a half 
weeks of daily stands provided the 
“shake-down” for the big Kansas City, 
Mo., two-day date on May nd 4. 
An otherwise smooth operation was 
slowed down a bit about five o’clock 
in the morning on April 20 while mak- 


Photo No. 18 bucking horse 
rider, was an attraction with the Ranch Show 
in 1912 and later years. This photo gives a 
clear view of a portion of the canopy type 


Lulu Parr, 


tent and the guy ropes which so often caused 
injuries to the bronc riders. Bob Good Collec- 
tion 


ing the run to Enid. The brake rigging 
fell from beneath one of the cars near 
the rear of the train and five cars left 
the tracks in one grand swoop. Two 
of them overturned and plowed up the 
prairie as they scooted across the sod 
on their side. The other three remained 
upright. One of the overturned cars 
contained ninety-two working men all 
of whom were asleep at the time of 
the accident. Fortunately, or miracu- 
lously, no one was killed as the men 
were hurled from their bunks. Not one 
bone was broken. A half-dozen very 
painful bruises were the result of the 
disaster. The people in the five cars 
gathered their gear and moved onto 
the flat cars for the rest of the jaunt 
to Guthrie. A coach was picked up at 
that point and many rode in that ve- 
hicle while the train puffed over the 
tracks to Enid. 

A decision made early in the spring, 
or even during 1908, by Arlington to 
take the 101 Ranch Wild West Show 
to the big population centers of the 
eastern states was carried out very 
successfully in 1909. The show had not 
been east since its successful ventures 
at Jamestown and Brighton Beach two 
years earlier. Arlington surely desired 
to make this eastern tour in 1908 when 
there was no great competition from 
either Cody or Lillie. However, he re- 
frained and used that season to solve 
the problems that he knew would be 
met with a new show in a time of fi- 
nancial distress. Now, in 1909, despite 
the merger of Cody and Lillie into one 
big show, he was ready to take the 101 
Ranch Show to the Atlantic Coast. 

At the end of the first week in May 
the show was in Indianapolis, Ind. A 
two-day stand at .Cincinnati opened 
the week of May 10 and additional 
Ohio cities followed. Two days in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., opened the next week 
and the fourth week in May began 
with a two-day stand in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Thus, the weekly routing pat- 


tern for the month included an open- 
ing date of two days in a large city 
followed by one-day stands in large 
towns in the immediate vicinity. Most 
of the dates were in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania during the month of May. 
This brought the show’s first real test 
against strong opposition because the 
struggles with Norris & Rowe, Camp- 
bell, and Ringling in 1908 had, in a 
way, been only occasional brushes of 
a day or so. 

Here, in 1909, the 101 Ranch Show 
bumped into Barnum & Bailey, which 
had opened in Chicago for the first 
and only time. It’s stand in that city 
was from April 1-23 and, during the 
second week of May it was touring 
Ohio. The week after the Ranch left 
Cincinnati, Barnum & Bailey opened 
the week with a two day stand in that 
same city. The Greatest Show on 
Earth was in Dayton and Columbus, 
Ohio, on the 19th and 20th of May 
while the Ranch Show spent the 12th 
and 14th of the month in the same 
towns. Hagenbeck-Wallace, which had 
opened in at Peru, Indiana, on April 
24, played Dayton on May 3rd; Spring- 
field, 4; and Columbu The fans of 
Ohio, in other words, were having a 
field day. The Wild West Show was 
in Wheeling, West Virginia, on a Sat- 
urday and Hagenbeck-Wallace came to 
the same city two days later on Mon- 
day. Barnum & Bailey rolled into 
Wheeling on the Saturday following 
—a week after the Miller-Arlington 
show left. 

In New England during June there 
was some competition with the Frank 
A. Robbins Show and a minor skirmish 
with the Buffalo Bill and Pawnee Bill 
combination in New York during the 
summer. However, the real tangle be- 
tween the two large western produc- 
tions did not occur until mid-October 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. Campbell 
Bros. was in that territory also, and 
so was the Ringling Brothers’ World’s 
Greatest Show. The Baraboo outfit 
especially provided close opposition in 
Texas, but the efforts of Arlington 
to move into territory which had been 
the province of large circuses and the 
Buffalo Bill Show proved, for the most 
part, to be successful. Business held 
up at nearly all of the stands and 


weakness was noted only in the 
smaller towns. 
from a financial standpoint wer 
New England s 
13, the tents were erected on the Bos- 


Especially encouraging 
the 
ands. On Sunday, June 


ton College grounds before a large 
crowd of ators. This ssful 
stand of one week was followed by 
equally great business during the 
eleventh and twelfth weeks of the sea- 
son in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Howev there were other problems 
that confronted the ownership. 
the wreck near Guthrie, Okl 
April, the train gave no further trou- 
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ble until Columbus, Ohio, when one 
of the flats jumped a switch frog and 
over-turned. Four wagons were de- 
molished. A hot-box on a flat car 
caused the train to arrive late at Nor- 
wich, Conn., on July 1. The haul to 
the lot was three miles and the parade 
and afternoon performance were both 
delayed. Late in September, near 
Wichita Falls, Texas, one of the bag- 
gage stock cars was wrecked. Several 
mules were injured so badly that they 
had to be sent to the ranch at Bliss. 
Injuries to key performers continued 
to be a problem. For the most part 
the serious accidents were confined to 
the and 
bronco Howev Dan Dix, 
clown, was out of action for a week as 
a result of a well-directed blow from 
the rear hoof of his mule, “Virgil.” 
Several residents of Port Huron, 
Michigan, were injured while watching 
the parade when the longhorn steers 
migrated in a hur pparently about 
two dozen head of cattle were being 
driven at the rear of the parade when 
the local canine population decided to 
chase them out of town. This ma- 
neuver by the almost worked 
since the steers stampeded the length 
of the parade, over the sidewalks, and 
between the wagons and cages. The 
riders were not able to stop them until 
some distance had been covered and 
the townsfolk had been 
knocked down. 


bulldoggers, steer riders, 


busters 


dogs 


several of 


About the first of October arrange- 
ments were made to winter in East 
St. Louis, Il]. Two large buildings, the 
former National Iron Works, a foun- 
dry, and a structure (58 feet x 175 
feet) located at the Southern Railroad 
and Terminal tracks were secured to 
house the equipment. When the show 

sed all the stock was shipped to 
Bliss, Oklahoma, and the rest of the 
equipment went to East St. Louis. 

Pleased with their successes while 
competing with the big circuses during 
the 1909 tour, the Miller-Arlington 
forces planned an even more elaborate 
eastern route for 1910. Boston was 
omitted, but St. Louis, Philadelphia, 

shington, Baltimore, Brooklyn, and 
Chicago were added. Even though Bos- 
ton was left out, the New England 
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states were not to be overlooked. In 
fact, thirty-four stands were scheduled 
in that area, with eight of these in 
the state of Maine. From May to mid- 
August the 101 Ranch Wild West 
Show was scheduled to play eastern 
territory. 

This venture was not undertaken 
without some strengthening of the 
equipment. A third advance car was 
added. It was under the direction of 
John D. Carey. Al Riel and Paul Har- 
rel] still remained in charge of the 
other two advance The mules 
that had been used as zgage stock 
were eliminated and horses replaced 
them. “The reason for getting rid of 
them,” Jack McCracken, “was 
that they were no good in the mud. 
They would balk lie down, and refuse 
to pull when the mud got deep.” 
Henry (Apples) Welch returned to the 
Forepaugh-Sells Show and Charles 
Rigby replaced him as Boss Hostler. 

Some additions were made to the 
program, but in general it remained 
the same as it had been with major 
emphasis on the bulldogging and 
bronco busting. Chief additions in per- 
forming personnel were Stack Lee, 
famous rifle shot; Pearl King, lady 
Roman rider and steer rider; and Lulu 

an outstanding bucking horse 
The parade was strengthened 
by the addition of the new equipment. 
As the reader will no doubt have noted 
a short string of animal 


cars. 


says 


cages was 


Photo No. 19 Arena review of the opening 
display of each performance featured all rid- 
ers. Bob Taber Collection. 


not an adequate parade for the big 
cities of the east. After all the Millers 
and Arlington were about to compete 
with the Greatest Show on Earth 
(Barnum & Bailey), the resurrected 
Forepaugh-Sells Circus, and, for part 
of the season, the World’s Greatest 
Show (Ringling Brothers). 

Somehow Arlington was able to pro- 
cure during the winter three pieces 
of equipment that enabled the Ranch 
Show to put on a fairly presentable 
parade. The three vehicles were the 
old Barnum & Bailey organ tableau, 
an old Sells Bros. tableau, and a float 
named “Our Country” which was new 


on Barnum & Bailey in 1903. The last 
wagon (Photo No. 5) originally had 
two pedestals and a railing mounted 
on a deck and carried s people in 
parade. Five of these were dressed in 
costumes significant to the history of 
the United States. The sixth person 
was a lady, dressed in flowing robes, 
who sat on the rear pedestal. Behind 
her, and perhaps part of her costume, 
were two huge wings. The wagon box 
carried a large plaque on the side with 
the words “Our Country” on it and 
series of raised, ribbons upon 
which carved the names of the 
states. 


wood 
were 
The pedestals and railing were no 
longer a part of this float on the 
Ranch Show but the reliefs on the 
sides remained as they had been on 
Barnum & Bailey. ad of the peo- 
ple who had ben carried in its early 
days, the wild west show loaded long- 
horn steers or bison on top. How 
often they switched, or which 
animals rode there most often is not 
known. Jack McCracken states, “Two 
longhorn top of this 
wagon in parade when he opened at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, on April 5, 
1913. Later on when we left St. Louis,, 
Shorty Phillips, the boss hostler, 
changed the two steers and put the 
two buffalo, Nip and Mary, on this 
wagon as there v more room on top. 
He also switched teams, putting the 
checkerboard eight on this wagon. 
O’Brien was the driver.” At 
another date, when questioned which 
shows three bison on this wagon, Mc- 
Cracken wrote, “The driver sitting in 
the center is George O’Brien and the 
cowboy on his right is “Frenchy” who 
handled the buffalo on the show along 
with Bill Pickett. The fellow 
on O’Brien’s left is his helper holding 
the brake. The buffalo behind Frenchy 
is old “Nip” and the other is “Mary” 
up front. The one at the ar was 
named “Tommy.” (Photo No. 6) 

The Barnum & Bailey organ wagon, 
or orchestmelchoir wagon, had been in 
service for many years before the 101 
Ranch Show obtained it. The carvings 
dated back forty years to the 1870s, 
according to Historian Richard Con- 
over. The Ranch Show was using only 
a portion of the original wagon since 
the organ pipes which arrayed the top 
level and the roof that covered them 
had long since been removed. Also 
gone were the corner statues of four 
female figures with stringed musical 
instruments. Only the mirror section 
and the base with its elaborate carving 
remained in 1910. It will be noted that 
a sky-board with carved scrolls was 
in use at some time during the period 
in which this vehicle 
the Ranch Show 
ports, “An 
wagon in 
Family in 


were 


steers rode on 


George 


other 


was in use on 
Jack McCracken re- 
Indian family rode this 
parade the Sunshine 
1913.” An undated photo 





from the Pfening collection shows an- 
other group, obviously not an Indian 
family, riding the orchestmelchoir. 
(Photo No. 7). This photo shows the 
wagon without the sky-boards, How- 
ever, a photo taken in 1915 does show 
the wagon with sky-boards and with 
an Indian family as 
(Photo No. 8). 

The Sells Tableau was built about 
1895 and was used on Sells and Fore- 
paugh-Sells until 1907 when it was 
sent to Bridgeport for Barnum & 
Bailey productions. This wagon was 
decorated with very elaborate carv- 
ings among which were two well-de- 
signed figures with reptilian heads 
and bird-like bodies. Three mirrors 
dominated each side. (Photo No. 9). 
Jack McCracken has written to the 
author that this was the show 
trunk wagon in 1913. ‘‘Dynamite’’ 
Jack Lundy drove this wagon with the 
“Nip” and “Tuck” six-horse team. He 
had a black stallion in the wheel, 
whose name was “King.” Photo No 
10 shows this wagon outside the An- 
nex waiting to make parade in 1910. 
The band is aboard and ready to roll 
In this same photo is an excellent view 
of another fine parade wagon used 
throughout the rest of the life of the 
101 Ranch Show. It had carved sky 
boards, two reliefs of Indian 
heads on each side, and a painting of 
a bearded colonist kneeling before an 
Indian maiden. Behind these two fig 
ures are a scattering of Indians and 
This 1910 photo in which the 
wagon is waiting for parade shows an 
Indian group as passengers. A parade 
photo taken in Wisconsin in 1912 also 
shows an Indian family as passengers. 
(Photo No. 11) 

An additional parade wagon, used 
by the Ranch Show at this time, bears 
a similarity to the one just discussed 
It, too, had a carved sky-board, and a 
large painting, and two bas-relief 
heads on each side of the art. How- 
ever, the painting depicted an Indian 
attack stage coach and the two 
heads were those of bison. (Photo No. 
12). Two later iphs of this 
wagon show it transporting a Scotch 
band with drums and pipes in the pa- 
rade. The painting has been changed 
in these photos and no longer depicts 
the attack on the stage. (Photo No. 
13). 

Also appearing in the parade was 
another box-type wagon that was used 
to carry a longhorn steer. This wagon 
has a changed appearance in the sev- 
eral photos in which it appears but 
the longhorn towering over the driver 
and his assistant is always the same 
animal. (Photo No, 14 and Photo No. 
15). In 1913 this wagon had a scroll 
near each end, a large, elaborate sky- 
board, and a painting depicting a cow- 


passengers. 


“side 


large 


tepees. 


ona 


photo; 


boy riding a bison with other cowboys 


in the background. The reader will 


remember that this wagon at one time 
carried the bison. It also was pulled 
by the checkerboard eight team before 
the switch to “Our Country.” 

Most of the leadership continued to 
be the same as in previous years. How- 
ever, there were changes and 
additional superintendents ap- 
pointed. George V. Connor became 
Manager of the Side Show and Donato 
La Banca started the first of several 
seasons as Musical Director. Other ap- 
pointments included Arthur Davis, 
Supt. of the Commissary Dept.; 
“Shanty” Raymond, Supt. of Lights; 
Harlin Hall, Supt. of Side Show Can- 
vas; Blackie Williams, Boss Carpenter 
and Master Mechanic; Mike Wel 
Blacksmith; Roy Hacket, Master of 
Transportation; James Jackson, Prop- 
erties; and John Thrasher, Wardrobe 
Ed Lacy was Supt. of Canvas with 
Mike Quinlan and John Nugent as his 
assistants. 


some 
some 


Photo No 
Show train 


20 This 


in Wisconsin in 


wreck of the Ranch 
1912 destroyed 
several valuable horses and the show’s cal- 
liope. McClintock Collection 


Several key 
Ranch performing per 


members of the 101 
onnel had left 
for South America in November, 1909, 
with the I X L Ranch Wild West Show 
The first stand was in Buenos Aires 
on December 18. D. antlinger and 
his wife, Edith; Vester Pegg, Johnnie 
Frantz; Frank Maish, George Hooker, 
Jim Garrett, Chester Byers, and Ethel 
and Juanita Perry were among those 
making the tour. This show arrived 
in New York City on April 4, 1910, 
and the Ranch personnel who arrived 
with it left at once for St. Louis where 
the show was scheduled to 
April 16. 

After a week in St. Louis the 101 
Ranch moved into Ohio for four stands 
at Dayton, Springfield, Columbus, and 
Cambridge. The Columbus date proved 
to be an interesting exe e in circus 
opposition techniques, Although the 
101 Ranch had signed for the lot the 
Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus was able 
to obtain part of it for the same date. 
Therefore, on April 29 both the circus 
and the wild unloaded on 


open on 


west show 


tracks within ten feet of each other. 
According to Billboard, May 7, 1910, 
“Each show took turns running the 
wagons from the chutes and letting 
them down.” There was no friction. 
The Ranch parade went out first, at 
ten o’clock, and the circus parade was 
presented an hour later. The main 
entrance of each outfit faced a street 
and were located at right angles to 
each other. Both circus and wild west 
came in on the same railroad and left 
on the same, but different, line. At- 
tendance was spotty due to a strike of 
the Columbus Street Railway Com- 
pany and no cars were running to the 
lot which lay two and one-half miles 
from the center of the city. Visits 
were exchanged between personnel 
and happiest of all were the two Davis 
brothers. Arthur Davis was in charge 
of the commissary on the Ranch and 
his brother James had the cookhouse 
on Hagenbeck-Wallace. 


The Forepaugh-Sells Circus had 
opened its touring season at Spring- 
field, Ohio, on April 23 and the Ranch 
was in that town on the 28th of the 
month. These two shows battled 
other most of the with 
close contests developing in Philadel- 
phia, New York, several stands in 
Maine, and later on in Iowa. The 
Sparks Circus and the Dode Fisk Show 
were also slightly involved in this mid- 
west billing fr $ 

Competition developed with Barnum 
& Bailey. The Greatest Show on Earth 
was in Philadelphia from May 2-7 and 
the Miller-Arlington outfit played 
there May 9-14. Barnum & Bailey 
scheduled Washington, D. C. for May 
9-10 with the 101 Ranch there on May 
16-17. Baltimore more of the 
same and both were fighting each 
other in New England and parts of 
New York State. The Greatest Show 
on Earth toured all the way to the 
Pacific Coast but both were in Mis 
siissippi at the end of the seas the 
Barnum Show during the 
of November and the Ranch Show two 
weeks later. 

The World’s Greatest Show (Ring- 
ling Bros.) succeeded in getting into 
the act also during many weeks of the 


same 


each 


season 


was 
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It came into St. Louis May 
and the Ranch had completed a week’s 
Ring- 
ling moved into the mid-west ahead of 
the Ranch Show, but both were close 
together in Tennessee fall 
The wild west show was ten days be 
hind the Baraboo outfit at Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, in November and both 
ended the season at West Point, Miss.; 
Ringling closed there on November 9 
and Miller-Arlington on November 19. 
A brief review of the season’s route 
depicts how thoroughly the 101 Ranch 
Show played through the eastern 
states in 1910. After the Ohio con- 
tests with Forepaugh-Sells, three 
stands made in the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh. On May 9 the week-long 
Philadelphia engagement began and it 
was followed by two days at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and two days at Baltimore 
May 23 was the first day of the week- 
long Brooklyn stand. The 
cated at 5th Avenue and 
In the middle of the the show 
moved to Halsey and Saratoga Ave- 
nue. On June 7 the show crossed from 
Albany, N. Y. into New England. Mr. 


Marcks described the “23 cars 


season 


stand just eight days earlier. 


in early 


were 


lot was lo- 
3rd_ street. 


week 


train as 
flats, 8 
Dates 


6 sleepers, 9 horse 
with 34 wagons.’ 
in all of the w England states dur 
ing the tour that lasted until July 16 
the Miller-Arlington 
erected its tops in Poughkeepsie, N.Y 
It then moved south through New Jer- 
sey and Maryland and turned west to 
West Virginia and Ohio. It was sched- 
uled to play the Riverview Exposition 
from August 21-28. Its 
next week-long stand was at the Min- 
nesota State Fair, September 5-10. 
Within two weeks it had crossed Iowa, 
and Neb 
other wee 


cars, 


were played 


when show 


in Chicago 


aska, and was beginning an 
-long stand at the Inter 
state Live Stock Show, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. This was followed by two 
days at Kansas City, Mo., several day: 
in Illinois, and a Saturday and Sunday 
at St. Louis. The fall swing through 
the south began during mid-October 
and in New Orleans was 
a two-day stand; Atlanta was two 


this section 
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Photo No. 21 The former Norris & Rowe 
tableau used as the first bandwagon from 
1913 until the end of the show. Burt Wilson 
Collection. 


and Macon was four. The show 
Macon on November 5 and made 
Georgia, three Alabama, one 
Florida, and four Mississippi dates be 
fore it closed on the 19th. 

The usual casualties to bulldoggers, 
riders, and bronco busters oc 
curred during the season. Bill Pickett 
returned to the performance and 
was the star bulldogger. Dan Dix and 
Bill Caress, rube clowns with the mule, 
continued to provide comedy. The six 
mules that pulled the stage mistook 
the sidewalks of Gloversville, N.Y., for 
the Deadwood Trail and bolted while 
Rocky Mountain Hank Walter fran 
tically tried to stop them before any- 
A flat car left the 
track between Clarksburg and Sisters 
ville, West Virginia, but otherwise the 
train was remarkably free from acci- 

Charles Rigby, Boss Hostler, 
the show October 5 and “Uncle 
’ Fauklner from the Young Buf 
Wild West took his place 


r was a 


four 


steer 


had 


one was run down. 


dents 


Show 
former Forepaugh 
1ostler. Eastern winter quarters 
were established at 
ey, and the equipment 
that location while the stock 
turned to Bli 

The opening date for 1911 was April 
ind the location was the Boston 
Arena. The program remained es- 
sentially the same as during the previ 
easons with the exception of the 
Madame Marantette, one 
itstanding high-school Jers 
A Col. Harris worked 
the hors used were 
“Chief Geronimo” and “Sun Flower.” 
t on a jumper named 

aint Patrick,” who cleared an ob- 
stacle six feet four inches in height. 
Goldie St. Clair Virgil Barnett 
rode brideless b and one of the 
cowboys attempted the same feat on 
The cowboys were D. V. Tant- 
Stack Lee, Hank 


ew Jer- 
sent to 
was re 


Passaic, 


was 


ous 
addition of 
of the 
of that period 
with her 


and 
She closed the 
and 
yncos 


a bison 
linger, Vester Pegg, 


Durnell, Scout Maish, Wayne Beasley, 
Burney St. Clair, Chester Byers, 
Sammy Garrett, Lou Stack, Oscar 
Rixen, Tommy Grimes, Pat Christman, 
George Hokoer, Ed Botsford, Esteven 
Clemento, Doc Weber, Bud Osborne, 
Virgil Barnett, T. W. Simmons, Bill 
Pickett, and Tommy Kernan. The cow- 
girls were Edith Tantlinger, Goldie St. 
Clair, Ethel Alice Lee, 
Stella Vonderheide, Beatrice Brosseau, 
Victoria Allen, Ethel and Juanita 
Parry, Dora and Gertie David, Babe 
Christman, Cookie Clemento, 
Worley, and Rose Wenger. 

After closing at the arena on April 
15 the show moved to Philadelphia 
where it opened under canvas on the 
17th. It played until the 22nd in that 
city. The arena tent was 390 feet in 
width by 550 feet in length. Three 
horse tents measured 200 x 40, 80 x 40, 
and 60x The five-pole cookhouse 
measured 60x 180. A Weyer-Bolte 
light system was used. 

Baltimore was a two-day stand on 
April 24 ; Trenton and New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, were each a single 
day; and Newark closed the third week 
with two days. Then the Ranch Show 
opened in Brooklyn on May 1 for six 
days. The Barnum & Bailey 
had opened in New York as usual and 
had followed that long stand with a 
week in Brooklyn. It left the lot in 
that city on April the evening be- 
fore the 101 Ranch Show into 
town from Newark. Ringling Bros. 
was in Washington, D.C., on May 1-2; 
3altimore the next two days; 
preparing for 


Christman, 


Bessie 


Circus 


moved 


and was 
a week in Philadelphia 
beginning on May &. This two 
after the Ranch Show had va 
cated that town 


was 


weeks 


The Miller-Arlington show stayed in 
New England for two weeks after 
closing in Brooklyn and then headed 
west York 
passed through Pittsf 
Marcks noted, 


9 horse cars; 9 


across New 


train of 
flats; 
34 wagons.” The cars and wagons were 
painted 


6 sleepers, and 


yellow, according to this ob 
server, except the last one which was 
white. It carried Miss Marantette’s 
horses 
he Ranch Show turned into Penn- 
sylvania on June 5 for sixteen stands. 
had played Harrisburg on 
and 101 Ranche was there on 
June Ringling played Scranton on 
June 1; Forepaugh-Sells played it on 
May 30, and 101 Ranch that 
5. Forepaugh-Sells 
Pott le on and the 
Show the 8th. It 
manner throughout 
augh-Sells spent 
nearly all of the month of July in 
Michigan. Barnum & Bailey spent the 
last half of July in Ohio and Illinois. 
Ringling Bros. moved through Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, and Minnesota in July. 


Ringling 
May 27 


was in 
town on >» oO 
played June 3 
Ranch 
continued in thi 


came in on 


the summer 





The 101 Ranch Show spent July in the 
same area — Michigan, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin. Eight days were spent in 
Chicago on four different lots, and 
the show stayed in the North Central 
States until the last week of August. 

As it moved south it ran into opposi- 
tion again. The Miller-Arlington ag- 
gregation played Tulsa, Oklahoma, on 
September 20 and the Ringling Show 
was scheduled there on the 24th. In 
October it bumped into Barnum & 
Bailey on their return from the west 
coast. The wild west show played 
Dallas, Texas, on September 29 and 
the Greatest Show on Earth came 
there on October 1. In many towns 
the two outfits played within a week, 
or less, of each other. However, by 
the end of the month the Ranch Show 
pulled away as it headed west for Cali- 
fornia. It reached that state at Bar- 
stow on November 8 and closed its 
season with a dozen stands in the area 
south and of Los Angeles. Its 
only opposition there was the small 
Al G. Barnes Wild Animal Show which 
was finishing its tour with late No- 
vember and December dates and pre- 
paring to go into quarters at Venice. 

The Ranch Show selected Venice 
also for its winter activities and the 
equipment and stock were kept in the 
Los Angeles area. The choice of this 
the winter 
bring the personnel and stock close to 
a film studio. A contract had been 
signed with the Bison Moving Picture 
Company and film production began 
that winter. McCracken reports that 
on at two other 
Millers sent people 
ville to make films for 


east 


site for months was to 


least occasions the 
id stock to Ince- 
the Thomas H 
Ince studio on the Malibu coast. This 
location was near the point where 
Santa Monica Blvd. joins the Pacific 
Coast Hwy. but, of course, the ever- 
present oline have re- 
placed the entrance to Inceville and 
the studio has long since vanished. 
The 1912 season was remarkable in 
that almost all of the Ranch Show 
dates were played in western territory 
spent Ohio, a 
was and all 
centers 
to the 
produced on the 
Lucky Baldwin Ranch in Arcadia and 
Miss Lulu 


stations 


was east of 
tour included, 
metropolitan 
Just 


rodeo 


o time 
anadian 
large 
avoided 
tour a 


were 
previous show’s 
was 
Parr won the top prize in 
the bucking horse event for women 
It opened in Santa Monica on March 
and included thirteen cities in the 
southland the 
Tehac into the San 
Joaquin Added to the wild 
three-day stand in 
Los Angeles was a contest of Olympic 
The purpose of this event 
at Praeger Park was to raise funds to 
California athletes 
at Stockholm, Sweden. 
Committee 


before moving across 
hapi Mountains 
Valley 
west show for the 
track 

end the southern 
to the Game 
The Olympic 


Games was 


given a percentage of the advance sale 
of tickets and had a ticket wagon on 
the show grounds. The Committee also 
handled the advertising. 

The Miller-Arlington wild west 
show exhibited every day from April 
8 (Bakersfield, Calif.) through May 
11 (Idaho Falls) in 1912. San Fran- 
cisco was a five-day stand and Oak- 
land was played for two da: Other- 
wise, all were one-day stands as the 
show left the Bay area, moved into 
Nevada from Auburn and played three 
datés, before picking up Ogden, Salt 
Lake City, Provo, and Logan, Utah. 

Performances in fourteen towns i 
Montana and Washington tempor 
completed the tour of the western 
United States. After a brief tour into 
British Columbia, the Ranch Show re- 
turned to the States with a Tacoma, 
Washington, date in June. Portland, 
Oregon, was a four-day visit and an- 
other fourteen stands in the northwest 
followed. The Ranch Show went into 
Canad again at Cranbrook, B.C. 
June 27 and left it at Wayburn, § 
after the July 8 date. The res 
July was spent in the Dakotas, Minne- 

a, and Iowa. Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Ohio were covered in August and 
on September 1-2 it had returned to 
Davenport, Iowa for two days. It fin- 
ished the season by playing eighteen 
Texas dates, an equal number in Ar- 
kansas, and six Louisiana stands. This 
part of the tour occupied the last 
seven weeks of the season, from Sep- 
tember 30 to November 16. The sea- 
son closed at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
on the last date mentioned. 

Opposition with the big outfits was 
avoided for the most part in 1912. The 
Ranch Show was close to Ringling 
Bros. in July and August and near the 
Greatest Show on Earth in Texas 
However, nothing like the competition 
of 1911 developed for any period. By 
leaving California when it did, the 
Miller-Arlington had made its 
tour of that region before the Sells 
Floto Circus entered the state. 

Two incidents involving damage to 


forces 


Photo No. 23 
Indian village in 


Float used to transport the 
1915 
pees, and horses rode on the float 


Braves, squaws, te- 
Bob Taber 


collection 


equipment occurred in 1912. On the 
run to the Milwaukee stand a fire 
broke out in the wagons in which the 
horse tents were stored. It was dis- 
covered and extinguished before a 
great amount of damage was done. 

hin a few days a more serious ac- 
cident occurred when the show had 
four cars wrecked on the run between 
Platteville and Lancaster, Wisconsin. 
Jack McCracken has writen that his 
recollection is that five head of bag- 
gage stock and the same number of 
arena horses were killed. About twen- 
ty-five additional horses were injured, 
and four cars smashed; the 
calliope was among the wagons de- 
molished. “Blackie Williams, the 
wagon builder, repaired the wagons 
along with Mike Welsh, the blacksmith 
and horse shoer. They got some horses 
out of Chicago that were delivered at 
Evanston, Ill., on Sunday and we had 
them in parade on Monday. They got 
a calliope at the same time, but I don’t 
remember where it came from. And 
this calliope was old, and was over- 
hauled at Hot Springs that winter and 
was still on the show in 1915. There 
was no new calliope. They were all old 
ones, overhauled.” 


were 


The 1913 season opened at Hot 
Springs, April and 
after showing a week in that state the 
Ranch Show moved to St. Louis where 
it played ten days. In many ways the 
1913 season was a repeat of 1911 since 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Baltimore (all two-day stands) were 
spring dates before the two-week 
Brooklyn stand. The first week in the 
Yew York city was spent on a lot on 
Fifth Avenue, and the second week on 
a lot at Myrtle and Wyckoff. The 
show followed this with two weeks of 
daily stands in New England and then 
moved into Boston for a week. Two 
more weeks were spent in New Eng- 
land and then one week of dates while 
New York state to Buffalo 


Arkansas, on 


crossing 


where the show jumped over Sunday 


to Detroit. The rest of the summer 
was spent in the mid-west and on Oc- 
tober 1 it entered Texas at Dallas. The 
show closed on Tuesday, October 28 
at Houston, Texas. Quarters for the 
stock were at Bliss and the equipment 





was sent to Lakeview, New Jersey, for 
an eastern opening in 1914. 

During the winter months of 1912- 
13 three former Norris and Rowe tab- 
leau wagons were purchased from W. 
P. Hall. That collector of circus prop- 
erties had obtained a large portion of 
the Norris and Rowe equipment and 
stock in the sale which took place in 
Peru, Ind., on August 6, 1910. These 
wagons recent construction 
and added a great deal to the parade. 
McCracken has made this comment 
about them: “The 101 Ranch Show 
brought three of the Norris and Rowe 
Show tableau wagons. One 
painted white; one was red; and the 
other was blue 
used as a first band wagon on the 101 
Show. The red one was used for the 
side show band, and the blue one was 
the second white band in parade. They 
were all loaded at night with trunks 
etc. They were not numbered; they 
alphabetically lettered. The 
“A”. the blue wagon 
the red wagon 


were of 


was 


The white wagon was 


were 
white w 
was “B”; 


gon was 
and was 

“I drove a dapple gray eight,” Mc- 
Cracken continues. The horses were 
Manny and Dan, the leaders; Rocks 
and Barney, the six-horse body team; 
Snap and Tinker, the four-horse body 
team; and Brigham and Shorty were 
the whee a really flashy team, 
and I hauled the Blue Tableau (second 
band) in parade. The first band team 
was ten blacks; Florence and Pansy, 
the leaders. Smiley Brown drove them 
in 1914. Henry “Blocks” Brown drove 
them in 1913.” 

On August 12, 1915, the show pa- 
raded in Pittsfield, Mass., and Mr 
Marcks was able to make notes 
of the order in which it moved, The 
line-up is presented here so that the 
reader will be able to picture the loca- 
tion of the Norris & Rowe tableuas 
and compare this parade with the 1909 
edition. It will be noted that this pa- 
rade was much more attractive than 
the 1910 version and colossal com- 
pared to the 1909 attraction. It led off 
with four Indian riders who were fol- 
lowed by Joseph C. Miller in a two- 
horse coach. In the past this vehicle 
had been pulled by a pair of pintos, 
Ponca and Bliss, and driven (in 1913) 
by Ralph Beckman. An outrider, a 
cowboy, and clown, Bill Caress, fol- 
lowed. 

Then came the first of the former 
Norris & Rowe tableaus with the big 
show band. Jack McCracken (writing 
about 1913) relates, “Henry “Blocks” 
Brown, old-time Ringling driver (not 
the Boss Hostler, Henry Brown) drove 
the first band which worked 
eight in baggage and ten in paré 
A train team, Rock and Rye, w 


lers 


Isaac 


team 
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Photo No. 22 A former Norris & Rowe 
tableau used by the Ranch Show as a band- 
wagon. It hauled the second band and was 
driven by Jack McCracken in 1913 
Collection 


Pfening 


added to the baggage team. They were 
all blacks.” (Photo No. 21) 

After the bandwagon rolled 
the crowd saw three more cowb 
four Indians and then a tableaus upon 
which there was a burlesque boxing 
match. (Jess Willard was a feature of 
the Annex this 1915 season.) The tab 
was pulled by six horses. Five Indians 
rode past and the wagon with the steer 
on it followed them. Five more cow 
boys and then another tableau pulled 
by a six-horse team rolled along the 
route. Then, four Indians and a sec- 
ond Norris & Rowe tableaus with its 
band. Photo No. This bandwagon 
was the elaborately carved vehicle with 
two lion s or panthers flanking a 
single carved figure. 

Eleven cowgirls, the stage pulled by 
six mules, and four cowboys were next 
in line. After them came the wagon 
with the bison heads and the Scotch 
band. It was pulled by eight horses 
Then there were four Indians, a 
wagon pulled by four horses, the In- 
dian camp on a float, five squav n 
outrider, and a cowboy. All of thes 
were in advance of the “Our Country 
wagon with a live bison on it and 
pulled by an eight-horse hitch. Four 
cowboys rode behind it and immedi- 
ately after them rolled the third Nor- 
ris & Rowe tableau with the sideshow 
band. It too was pulled by an eight- 
he hitch as were all the band- 
wagons. 

A tandem hauled by three horses, 
three cowgirls, an outrider, and a cow- 
boy rode ahead of the Prairie Wagon 
which was hauled by four horses in the 
parade of 1915. At the end of the pa- 
rade was a group of four Cossacks 
and the calliope. 

Jack McCracken’s letters about the 


past 
ys and 


Ranch Show in 1913 heavily favor the 
baggage stock department but since 
little is usually written about this de- 
partment it will be presented as Mc- 
Cracken recalled it. It has been men- 
tioned in this article that Brown, who 
drove the Number One bandwagon had 
gained years of experience of the Ring- 
ling Show. The same is true of Hughie 
Corrigan dapple gray 
eight (Mamie and Dan, the leaders). 
Jim Nolan was a former Barnum Show 
driven who handled a black eight-horse 
team on the Ranch Show, (Ponto and 
Plato, leaders). “Spot” Flynn drove a 
gray eight-horse team with Maude and 
Jim, leaders, and George O’Brien 
handled the checkerboard team — four 
blacks and four whites alternated — 
with Dave and Webber, leaders, and 
Diamond and Harry, wheelers. Dur- 
ing part of the season, McCracken re- 
ports, that he drove the black six- 
horse team that pulled the float which 
the Indian family rode in parade. This 
float the jack wagon for the 
greater part of each day. McCracken’s 
team was composed of Dina and 
Trouper, leaders; Minnie (she was 
blind) Topey, four-horse body 
team; and Bert and Fred, wheelers. 
Six buckskin mules were used in 
parade, hauled baggage wagons to the 
lot, and also pulled the stage coach in 
the Buck and Bob were the 
leaders of this team. The mules were 
driven by Bill Bush. 
There five gray six-horse 
teams used in 1913. The calljope was 
hauled by one of these teams. Cap and 
Pilot were the leaders and “Tulsa” 
Eddie Moore was the driven. A second 
gre ix was driven by Roy Taylor. 
It had Sally and George as the lead- 
ers. A third gray hitch was driven by 
Billy Rutledge. Zack and Lucy were 
the leaders. Dick and Billy were the 
leaders of the fourth gray six-horse 
team and Ole Berg drove it. “Blackie” 
Harrison drove the fifth gray team. 
Shamrock and Mike were the leaders; 


who drove a 


was 


and 


na. 


were 





Judy and Gypsy were the four-horse 
body team; and Irene and Lil were the 
wheelers 

The pull-up team (Rome and Sagi 
naw) was driven by Eddie Clark 
Ralph Duval drove Rock and Rye, the 
black that added to 
the Number One bandwagon eight for 
the parade. Another train team (Nig 
and Jim) was driven by Ro 

Others 
baggage stock 
Howard, a 
driver, who had the 
Tinker, who took 
saddle horses 


train team was 


Lumsden 
who were involved with the 
that year were 
former Barnum & 


Jim 
Bailey 
Bill 


bosses 


feed pile; 
care of the 
and did light 
work; and “Whitie”’ Donnelly 
drove the gilly team (mules) 
Shorty Phillips, the Boss Hostler, rode 
a gray horse named Eagle and Johnnie 
Feeney, his 


veteri 
narian 


who 


assistant, rode a bay 

named Otoe 
In summary, there were 132 head of 
and mules in the baggage stock 
department. This included five 8-horse 
team eight 4 
horse teams; and 


for the gilly wagon 


eight 6-horse teams; 


1orse teams; three 
ne team of mule 


The bosse 


the two 


3 had two 


saddle horses and 
buggy teams are 
total by McCracken 

ising the old 
time and loaded 
One car was 


front door 
included in thi 
who ‘We 


wooden cars at 


add were 
that 
28 head i car 


for part 


used 


baggage horses and part 
arena horse 

McCracken's comments 
features of the 1913 
include references to the personnel 
behind the 


Ropers and riders were Ches 


about 
show 


Jack 
additional 


both performing and those 
scenes 

yers, Tommy Kirnan, Hank Dur 
nell, Montana 
Shultz, Grover Shultz, die and Ed 
Lindsey, Bill Pickett, Lafe Lewman, 
3ee-Ho Gray and his wife, Ida Som 
Milt Hinkle, George Hubert, 
irimes, Willie 
cale Perry, Rodriguez, Billy and 
Binder, Tom Eckhardt, Weaver 
and Juanita Gray, Harry Smith, Buck 
Stewart, Ethel and Juanita Perry, 
Beatrice Brosseau, Mabel Kline, Lulu 
Parr, Blanch McGaugh Jane Fuller, 
Vera McGuiness, O’Dell Osborn, and 
Martha Allen. 

The six, spotted high-school mules 
that had been worked by “Uncle Dan” 
Boyington were presented by Dan Dix 
in 1913. During that season Dix, Bill 
Caress, Billy Lorette, and Joe Lewis 
were the clowns. It was a twenty-eight 
car show with six sleepers, eight stock 
cars, fourteen flats — all wood. 

In 1914 the Miller Bros. and Arling- 
ton 101 Ranch Real Wild West Show 
opened its season in Madison Square 
Garden. The stand extended from 
April 20 to May 9. Barnum & Bailey 
had closed its operation in the Garden 
on April 18. The Ranch Show was nine 

behind the Greatest Show on 


Jack Ray, Clarence 


merville, 


Tommy George, Pas- 
J 
Joe 


Tony 


Earth in Philadelphia and made a 
week-long stand in Boston ahead of 
the Ringling-owned organization. All 
but one week of 1914 was spent east 
of the Mississippi River as the wild 
west show saturated eighteen states 
in the east and south with stands dur- 
April to Novem 
week, November 16-21, 
pent in Arkansas, the only stands 
west of the Mississippi. Winter quar 
ters were Hot Springs in 
that state. It was during this season 
that the ill-fated adventure in England 
took place. According to McCracken, 
‘It was made up mostly of the people 
who had gone to South 


ng the months from 
ber. The last 


was 


located at 


America in 


Photo No. 24 Jess Willard (on white horse) 
and Joseph C. Miller on the 101 Ranch Show 
in 1915, Bob Taber Collection. 


the fall of 1913. They were in South 
America all winter 1913 and returned 
to New York to open the 1914 season 
in Madison Square Garden. After the 
Garden engagement, the Millers & Ar 
lington decided to send a show to En 
land. The show went along until Sep 
tember when the English government 
took all the horses for their army and 
back on freighters 
and other ships as best they could P 
Mr. Marcks describes the 1914 train 
as follows: “First Section: 15 cars; six 
flats, five cars, four 
and twenty Second 
17 «¢ 
four 
horse car, for 


the people came 


horse pers, 


wagons 


2ction: 
five horse c 
Marentette’s 


seven flats, 
sleepers, Madame 
one wagons, 
riage, and two autos.” 

The 101 Ranch Show toured for two 
more seasons, 1915-16, and then the 
Millers dropped out of the operation 
when they sold to Arlington. Without 
much doubt the show reached its 
largest size during the seasons from 
1913 through 1915. However, in the 


one car- 


last two years of Miller brother 
ership it 


came up with two men of 
national reputation as attractions. In 
1915, Jess Willard, champion 


weight boxer, wa a 


heavy 
feature of the 
concert and in the following year Wil 
liam Cody, the famed Buffalo Bill, we 
the headliner. In 1915 the train 
fewer cars than it had 
Mr. Marcks des 
Pittsfield a 
ten flat 


sleepers, 


used 
a year earlier 
ribed its 


arrival at 
train of 24 car 

even horse cars, seven 
and thirty-four wagons and 
one auto.” At 
the cars 

housed at 
City. For 
season the 


the close of the season 
wagons, and equipment were 

located at Ponca 
months during the 
how had 
the grounds of the I 


quarter 
everal 
unit outside 
nama-Pacific 


International at San Fran 


position 
cisco, Calif 

The time felt 
that the Miller brothers dropped their 
wild west 


writer has for some 


show activities for three 
sound reason It 
vious that the 


longer avoid 


was becoming ob 
United States could no 
participating in the 
in Europe. The dec 
would 
with 


war 
state 
sure increase the dif 
which the 
An even 
reason for abandoning 


aration of a 
of war 

ficulties 
transported 


show was 
more important 
business 
was the increased financial success of 
their ranching The pro 
longed war accelerated the demand for 


beef as 


show 
activities 
well as increasing the need 
mules. The Millers 
were aware of these opportunitie 
were, no doubt, to take 
ince they owned large 
lands. The United States was 
also furnishing most of the oil for the 
conflict and many new f s 
ing explored. For this re 
Millers lost interest in show business 
and turned their attention to support 
ing the war effort 

The writer is deeply 
Jack McCracken for 
stimulus, and a great 
formation, for this While com 
pleting a Band- 
wagon concerning the activities of the 
Hagenbeck-W ce Circus, the author 
received a letter from Mr. McCracken 
calling attention to an error regarding 
a baggage stock team. This comment 
resulted in a series of communications 
from which the writer renewed a dor- 
mant interest in wild west shows. A 
great deal of appreciation is expressed 
also to Don Marcks for making the 
notes made by his father available and 
to Gordon Borders for the many hours 
of discussion about this topic. The re- 

Richard Conover, Ricky 

Pfening, and Joseph Bradbury were 
probed for information regarding the 
wagons used by the 101 Ranch Show. 
Needles to say, the files of Billboard 
were consulted to obtain additional 
material. 


for horses and 
and 
eager advan 
tage of them 


ranch 


were be 


son, too, the 


indebted to 
providing the 
amount of in 
paper. 
series of articles for 


sources of 
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HIGH GRASS AND MILLER MAGIC, 


In the early 1940's if one was trav- 
eling through south-eastern Oklahoma 
and came across the town of Hugo he 
would consider it to be like any other 
city of less than 10,000 people in the 
ar It was 8 miles from the Red 
River and was the county seat of 
Choctaw County, a shipping and trad- 
ing center for a cattle raising, farm- 
ing, and lumber region. But a new in- 
dustry was to arise in this locality 
and bring the hinterland areas circus 
entertainment of a new breed. 

The first show we shall consider will 
be the Al G. Kelly & Miller Bros. 
Circus. This is the strong base from 
which all the others grew, copied, and 
prospered. It all starts with a show- 
man of the grand style Obert Miller. 
As a young man in Smith Center, 
Kansas he worked tickets and hawked 
popeorn in the Grand Opera House 
owned by his father. Then Miller 
moved to the country and spent nine 
years as a farmer. Moving back to 
the city he took jobs as a 
painter and hung wallpaper. By the 
20’s he was eager to go into 
show business and booked a pony act 
into the silent movie theaters the 
nights that they were dark. 

In a few years the act had expanded 
into quite a dog and pony revue and 
he booked it onto the Isler carnival. 
This did not last long and he set out 
on his own. He continued to troupe 
until the Fall of 1928 when illness of 
his first wife forced him to close. Her 
death led him to give up show busi- 
ness for a while. But by the winter 
of 1929 he had ponies on the Alfredo 
Codona Circus in Mexico. The season 
of 1930 found him booking a pony 
ride on the fair circuit. In 1931 he 
launched a small dog and pony show 
trading on the established Gentry 
name as Gentries as Dog & Pony 
Show. He decided it was better to 
book his act on other shows so in 
1932 and ’33 he was on Fletcher Fow- 
ler’s Circus and 1934 opened with the 
Ferris & Short show and closed with 
Beers-Barne son was 
on Atterbury 36 was spent 
on the Bud Hawkins Show. 

That winter he landed in Spring- 
field, Mo. with a truck, 4 ponies and 
no mon His son Dores had been 
on Seils Sterling and closed with $125. 
He booked the act into a department 
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house 


early 


By Donald R. Carson 


store for the Christmas season. Soon 
they were joined by his other son 
Kelly and they began that winter to 
frame there own little show. They 
made their own tents and it can’t be 
imagined how they scrapped and put 
together that first winter. How the 
Kelly-Miller name was decided upon 
is interesting itself. “Kelly” came 
from the son’s first name. The “Al 
G.” came from the time that Miler 
had briefly been a partner with Al G. 
Campbell of Fairbury, Nebraska. Ap- 
parently there was no thought of trad- 
ing on the names of Al G. Barnes or 
Miller Bros. 101 Ranch Shows which 
had been popular throughout the areas 
they planned to play. 

Obert with his sons Kelly and Dores 
Miller launched their small dog and 
pony show in the Spring of 1937. 
Their route adhered to the strictly 
“high grass” area of Missouri, Kan- 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota. During this period the show 
was never very large in size. In 1939 
for example the outfit sarried 
trucks and semi trailers. The 
Big Top was a 70 ft. round with three 


Sas, 


on 7 


The main stays of the Kelly Miller Circus 
over its great years were Dorey D. R.” and 
his father Obert Miller. Photo taken in 1950 
by Bob Raupfer. 


The Hugo, Oklahoma Circus Story 


30 ft. middles with two rings and a 
stage. They were alw rather heavy 
for a show of this size in the equine 
line with 16 horses and ponies being 
carried. 

Millers did not put up permanent 
base in any spot during these years 
and located quarters at Springfield, 
Mo. for three j Joplin, Mo. for 
two, and Mena, Ark. for one before 
they set up home base at Hugo, Okla. 
for the winter of 1942-43. In 1940 
the show acquired its first elephant 
and the herd eventually grew into pre- 
tentious size. Rather than involve the 
reader in numerous purchases and 
trades of the K-M elephant herd over 
the years a table is provided with this 
story to show the bull herd transfers. 

The show liked Hugo and the town 
seemed proud to be the home of trav- 
eling shows and brought much pro- 
priety to the local merchants and 
banking facilities. The first few years 
out of Hugo the show traveled its 
usual area and remained much the 
same size. H. V. Darr was general 
agent of the show from 1941-1946 and 
it was in 1946 that growth and innova- 
tion first became apparent. 

A huge spool was mounted cross- 
wise in a truck and as the truck moves 
slowly across the lot the canvas is un- 
reeled mechanically off the spool. For 
loading operations the process is re- 
versed with the truck backing towards 
the canvas as the spool takes it up. 
This canvas spool device was designed 
by Kelly Miller and Wayne Sanguin, 
Hugo, Okla. machine shop operator 
K-M the first show to 
use spools and has had one or two each 
year since 1946. To illustrate the pop- 
ularity of the design it was in use 
on the following shows by 1951 in 
addition to K-M itself. Stevens Bre 
had been using one for about 4 years. 
K-M had equipped its Cole & Walters 
Circus with a Miller-Sanguin spool. 
Wallace & Clark went out with a Mil- 
ler-Sanguin model. Ben Davenport 
bought one for his new Campa Bros. 
Circus. Kelly & Morris came up with 
one of its own design, and in mid- 
year King Bros. added a Miller-San- 
guin model. It might be a little rough 
on the canvas, but it certainly proved 
a fast and efficient way of getting 
the canvas down and off the lot each 
day 


was modern 





This rare photo of a horse truck was taken 
by Terrell Jacobs on the Kelly Miller show 
in 1938. 


In 1947 Art Miller took over as gen- 
eral agent to begin a long relation- 
ship. Extensive routing that year took 
the show into Wisconsin Upper 
Michigan. In August they began to 
expand the menagerie with addition 
of a and when the tour was 
over it was chalked up as one of the 
most succesful up to that 

In 1948 further strides taken 
forward, with some that were entirely 
new to the truck show field 
the year that the 
added. Heretofore 


been successfully 


and 


zebra 


date, 
were 


This was 


affe pit show was 


had 
truck 
Cir- 
Lots of new 
added 


carried on a 
show. Soon however, King Bros 
cus, was to add one also 
trucks and trailers were 
1948 was anotk big year 

The year 1949 found the show 
ing on 33 show-owned trucks, of which 
27 were semis. The menagerie was 
blown up into fantastic Out 
standing animals added were a hippo 


(Miss j from 
the Memphis Zoo), polar bears, and 


and 


mov 


size. 


Oklahoma a 2-year old 


a black rhino 

Without 
is almost impo 
of the K-M show 
Kelly-Miller went 
standards that had 


going into at detail it 


sible to list the growth 
during era. 
into expansive 


this 
never before been 
The Miller flair for colorful truck lettering 


1941. This photo of the 
ticket wagon was taken by Joe Flemming 


began to show in 


seen on a truck circus. In 1950 for 
ample here is a list of the show’s all 
new canv Big Top: 100 ft. round 
with four 30’s and three 40 ft. middles 
poles). Menagerie Top: 60 
with five 20 ft. middles (6 
poles) (Under this top 
housed 83 head of horses, ponies, and 
mules, 14 elephants, and three cage 
units of monkeys, chimps, and work- 
ing animals). Side Show Top: 70 f 
round with three 20’s and two 30 ft. 
middles (6 center poles). (It housed 
all the other animal dens: hippo, rhino, 
tapir ostrich, 
lions) 


(38 center 
ft. round 


center was 


llamas, bears, and 
There were also marquees for 
the Big Top and Side Show. To com 
plete the layout there was a new dou 
ble deck bannerline three pit 
shows including the ¢ pecial at 
traction, 

This impressi 
35 trucks 
further than before 
across Indiana into Ohio and Michigan 
and back territory 
and Tex 
the time the cara 


and 
raffe 


moved on 
The route moved the show 
eastward 


layout 
ever 


south into far ar 
staying out in Louisiana 
until Dee, 3rd. By 
van returned to Hugo it had trans 
versed 10,195 miles and the red wagon 
was full of the green stuff 

This was the year that the Dailey 
how closed K-M 
Mr. Mrs. 
new home 

That winter a unit 
ly of K-M and Cole & 
Walters personnel made a winter tour 
under the Royal title 

For the 1951 season all the 


and picked up 7 


Miller 


from the 


camels. and Dores 
bought a 
K-M 


made up larg 


across 


quarters 


Cireus 


previous 


In 1939 the show used this pony wagon 
to carry an air calliope that was used instead 
of a band. Photo by Joe Flemming. 


was utilized 
Show top. New 
trailers were added to carry a built-in 
andstand another to load 
rts and a pony-sized cage. The sen 
ional business again held with the 
and it set its usual spring route 
and then headed east once more. From 
June 25 to Sept. 12 the show was in 
Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan, It then 
dropped into Kentucky and Tennessee 
with a Oct. 29th at Idabel, 
Okla 
This winter 


year’s spread of canvas 


except for the Side 


and spec 


show 


closing 


Miller built 
Hugo. A new spe- 
cial elephant act was framed featur- 
ing Col. Bill Woodcock to tour on its 
own route. A new 8-pole Big Top was 
erected for t J c (1952) tour 
over the old familiar coun- 
try” Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin and return 
In Nov. and Dec. Royale Bros. 
sent out on a string of indoor dates. 
During the winter a truck shop 
s built and an addition was put onto 
elephant juarters 
Special loading chutes were built to 
facilitate 


Kelly him 


self a new home at 


high gras 


north to the Dakotas, 
was 
new 

barn at the 


movement of animals from 
res to the winter barns. 

or 1953 the show moved eastward 
Four elephants were carried by the Kelly 
Miller Circus in 1943 
Mena, Benny and 


Collection. 


They are left to right 


Queenie, India 


Pfening 





This is the first canvas spool truck ever 
used by a circus. This photo was taken in 
Wood River, Nebraska on June 30, 1946. 
and as far east 
Virginia, 


before 


across Kentucky 
Ohio, West 
Pennsylvania moving uy 
Michigan for one month. That f 

or shortage hit the and the 
top was not put up the 
several week The 
from prior yea 


and 


parts 
into 


show 
menagerie last 


take for the 


son was off 2 

That 
Terrel 
the wild animal 


winter it was announced that 
Jacobs was booked to handle 
acts as a featured ¢ 
On March 10, 1954 the 
juarters. It he 
how for the 

The 1954 ro 
back into r€ 
Wyoming 
Dakotas 
arrived 
but they 
old canvas 


tractior 
died in « been 
od pit 
(1948-1953) 
how 
AcTOSS inte 
canvas 
the 
finished up 
n this year t 
was below other recent 3 The 
how closed Oct. 31 and the elephant 
act and the Miller-Woodcock elephants 
finished out the the King 
Bros. Circus. 
The 1955 


completely 


and 
New 


before 


and the 
show 
over, wit 

e profit 


ars 


season on 


show 


the 
Big Top 


found 
The 


season 
revamped. 


The giraffe was first carried by the show in 
1948, the pit 
shown in this 1949 view. Photo by Paul Van 
Pool 


show it was displayed in is 


WORLDS 
TALLEST ANIMAL 


UJ 
¥ 
» 


round with three 50 ft 
making it shorter, but wider. 
seats were built. A 
for the openi 
they took delivery « 
The route « 
i, lowa, and Wis 
August 
nd Ir 


it with 


was an 118 ft 
middles, 
All new 


arrived 


new gi- 
and in 
f a baby 


Swing eastward 
liana. TI was 
of Mississipp 


Ninete fty-six was the 
the Ring] under 
3eatty and King 


were not so on the K-M 


year of 
closing 
failures, but thing: 
how. The 


adhered 


canvas 


usual we 

and the show n 
That 
Louisiana 


or straw houses at almost ever 


The 


ind above the 


how season was termed 
previou 
of the best in the show’s k 
the Millers he won 
American circ history! 
Late in the 1 the 
mented with a portable droy 
grandstand mounted on a semi 
Wayne Sanguin 
more built to 
show’s seating arrangement 
These were very easy to set up wit 
ide folding up so that the interior 
ed to great 


New 
Big Top was an 


show experi 


side 


igned by 
winter three 
mold the 


were 


advantage for 
pur- 
100 


canvas was 


By the middle 1940s the long low slung 
semi-trailers began to appear on the show 
This is the band and performers sleeper used 
in 1947, Burt Wilson Collection 

round h one 40 ft 

The 

(therefore 
the middle of 


middle sections) 


and two 60 


middles top was a 6-center 
one pole was 
each of the 


K-M 


1 must 
d more varieties in tent sizes 


other show on record. Al 


the blowdown a bale 


ring top wa 


the Hugo 


never used or 


hows and one could truly 
pushpole top was utilize 
K-M and its various 
ted organizations 
the 1957 Col. Tim McCoy 
Wild West Show were the con 
feature. The had 


turnaway 


t on 
ated t 
tour 


show another 


rific eason 


many 
rowds throughout its old familiar 
and Nebr a territory. That 
show thru Ten- 
and they a week early 
n Arkansas due to the Asian flu epi 
demic 

In 1958 a de 
the show on an entirely 
the West Coast into 
for the After 


Kan 
fall the moved 


nessee closed 


to take 
route to 
new 
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The first wild animal act used by Kelly 
Miller was Terrell Jacobs in 1954. 
shown with Helen Hoover and Paul Van Pool 


Photo by Paul Van Pool 


Jacobs is 


in the backyear 
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A “name” 1957 
when Col. Tim McCoy returned to outdoor 
show business. McCoy is shown with Chief 
Clarence Keys, a Miller old timer. Photo by 
Fred Pfening. 


attraction was added in 


Texas in 11 days the show was across 
Texas and into New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. In 38 stands they moved up the 
Central Valley route of California on 
Highway 99 and then into Oregon and 
Washington. After a swing through 
Idaho the show reversed itself back 
through Oregon and California on the 
Coastal route. In all 60 stands were 
played in California and the show re- 
turned home with winning 
tour. 
That 
his share to 
him 
Kelly 
life’s reward 
show over its 
tory, 
as great as 


another 


Miller sold out 
Miller to 
K-M 
retired to slow down and enjoy 

he 1959 tour took the 
sual mid-western terri- 
however the rewards were not 
had been the record in 
This show was fully re- 
viewed in the special Bandwagon issue 
of Jan.-Feb., 1960 and the reader is 


winter Kelly 
Dores 
owner of the 


make 


sole show 


prior years. 


The large walk-thru marquee was introduced 
in the 1960s, it is shown here in a 1961 view 
Photo by Fred Pfening. 


referred to that issue for complete de- 
tails of that season’s tour. 

On Augugst 10th Glen J 
oined K-M after his ill 
on the 


James re- 
ated sojourn 
(details of 
which appear later in this article) to 
finish out the season as an 
to Miller. 
bruary 20, 
passed 
with 
Hugo gr 


guiding 


Famous Cole show 


assistant 
1960 Kel 


Hugo after a 


and the show 


away at bout 


cancer people at 
tly mourned and missed the 
hand of a man worked 
as hard as any of his employees. He 
was the wizard of the 
show and as was pointed out helped 
in the development of the spool truck 
and other labor saving devices in the 
movement of the show. 
The 1960 tour was set 
8 one but events proved 
After a mid-March opening 
how found satisfactory 
stake of pull- 
»pulous areas of South- 
met with all 
of fire and police regulations and gen- 
After making it up 
2 Coast business got better and the 
noved onto Va er Island for 
Tour into the pro- 
The return 
was made through Washington, Idaho, 


who 


mechanical 


to be a re- 
peat of the 
otherv 

n Texas the 
yusines but ade the m 
into the 
California and sorts 


arrassment. 


st Canadian 
vince of British Columbia 


The eleven elephants carried by the show 
in 1957 are shown lined up in the back year. 
Eddie Jackson Photo. 

a portion of western Wyoming, Utah, 
ada and was set to re- 
California at Placerville on Au- 
16th. A fiery truck wreck on 
mountain grades took the lives of two 
show 


and across 
enter 
gust 
people including equestrian di- 
rector Col. Harry Thomas and caused 
all the trucks to be tied up until they 
could pass the inspection of the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol. More than a 
week’s route was lost and much money 
was expended to get the trucks back 
in shape. The show had fairly 
ess on its way back to Hugo ex- 
cept for losing a couple of shows to 
winds and blizzards. A total of 22 
performances were on the 12 

mile 


good 
good 


busi 


lost 
route. 

The season of 1961 was to mark the 

Jubilee 25th annivesary tour 

t nted silver 


Replacing the 


and all the trucks were pz 
for the 
tional marquee tent for the first time 


event tradi- 


Miss Oklahoma, the hippo, was featured for 
many years by the Millers, and was finally 
sold to Circo Bell in Mexico. Her trainer John 
Narfski is shown with her in 1960. Photo by 
Don Carson 





was the new mechanical marquee 
walkthrough semi. The Big Top was 
100 ft. round with a length of 360 ft. 
In one end of the top was located the 
12 elephants, caged animals for the 
arena, and the rhino, and hippo. The 
show dipped into T and headed 
north through Arkansas and Missouri. 
A month was spent in Illinois and then 
the show preceeded further eastward 
than ever before going into upstate 
New York and then southward along 
the Seaboard to Florida and back 
across the south to Louisiana and 
Texas and return home. This was all 
new area for K-M. 


In 1962 Joe McMahon came on the 
show as manager. He had spent a 
number of years on the Hagen Bros 
show as agent. This yez Big Top 
was another strange one ¢ it was 
110 ft. round at the ends with three 
40 ft. middle pieces. However, the cen- 
ter middle was 120 ft. wide with the 
other middle pieces tapering out 5 ft 
on both sides to make it appear foot 
ball-like in shape. This enlarged mid 
dle section v made to allow for 
erection of the arena on one side and 
that it could be left up during the 
performance. Henry & Sandra Thomp- 
son had the Side Show and painted 
the pictorial bannerline. The usual 
midwest route through Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and Missouri were played and 
then up into Wisconsin and Michigan 
before heading down through Ken- 
tucky and playing 4 days at the Ten 
» State Fair at Nashville. Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Louisiana were 
played before closing at Orange, 
Texas Nov. 4th. 

Part of the show shipped down into 
the Carribean and played Jamaica 
during the winter months. A winter 
unit opened in the Rio Grande Valley 
at Harlingen, Texas Feb. 9, 1963 and 
played Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkan 
sas before being enlarged by the rest 
of the show April 16th at Sherman, 
Texas. The staff was much the same 
as the prior season and the show 
headed eastward again into upstate 
New York playing as far east as Ver- 
mont and return. The route swung as 
New Mexico and then 
eastward again closing at 
Ocean Springs, Mississippi, Oct. 31 
after traveling 15,849 miles for the 
season. 

At Ocean 
tourist 


nes 


far west as 
headed 


winter zoo 
along 


Springs a 
attraction was set up 
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the main highway at this Gulf Coast 
location. This was the first year since 
1942 that the show hadn’t wintered at 
Hugo. 

The 1964 season took the show upon 
an entirely different route than ever 
before. It opened March 30th at Rob- 
ertsdale, Alabama, dipped into Florida 
and cut across Georgia and Alabama 
and northward to West Virginia with 


In 1964 the Kelly Miller show was managed 
by Joe McMahon. One of the old four 
wheeled ticket wagons was used. Photo by 
Fred Pfening. 


Pennsylvania and New York being 
played extensively before a New Eng- 
land tour, After this they moved 
quickly westward into familiar Wis- 
consin territory by late August 
then eased back to close at Chic’ 


C Does Ben ATL 7900 #2 ho lite Supers 
Crier. be 7 ap 
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Oklahoma Oct. 7th and then going 
back into Hugo quarters. 

The 1965 season found a very dif- 
ferent cut-down type of show making 
the tour. Obert Miller was back on 
the show after selling his Fairyland 
Circus. Freddie Logan and his family 
put on most of the performance. This 
outfit didn’t open until May 11th at 
Texas and played Okla- 


Gainesville, 


Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, lowa, and Nebraska closing Au- 
gust 28th at Durant, Okla. It layed 
off 6 days and reopened at Mena, Ark. 
Sept. 4th until finally calling it a 
season at Camden, Ark. on Sept. 18th 
and returning once again to Hugo. 

In 1966 Joe McMahon came back on 
s general manager and D. 
R. Miller moved over to handle the 
concessions. The season opened March 
12th at El] Campo, Texas and remained 
in that state until April 18th before 
moving through familiar territory to 
Wisconsin, Chicago suburbs, and 
Michigan. Soon they were eastward to 
New York by late July. Then it was 
down the eastern Seaboard to Georgia 
and acr the Gulf areas closing at 
New Iberia, Louisiana October 16th 
and going to the Ocean Spring, Miss. 
quarters. 17 shows were lost during 
the season to storms, flooded lots, or 
to truck breakdowns. 
handled in 
much the as the prior 
one. The show was on 15 trucks and 
opened March 9th at Laurel, Miss. It 
quickly westward and then 
north through the old familiar terri- 
tory hitting some bad weather in 
Nebraska and Iowa. June 15th at Fort 
Dodge 20 minutes after the evening 
show had begun the tent was cleared 
just before wind and rain leveled it. 
The June 20 through 24th dates were 
cancelled to make repairs on the Big 
Top and the show re-opened at Milan, 
Illinois for a matinee only. The route 
resumed through Wisconsin and 


homa, 


the show 


lateness due 


The 1967 season was 


same manner 


moved 


was 





Michigan and then back into the south 
by late August. Southern areas were 
played until closing at Bunkie, Louisi- 
ana October 23rd and putting back 
into quarters at Ocean Springs, Mis- 
sissippi. 

McMahon after toying with using 
the Krona Imperial title stuck with 
the old reliable K-M tag and the opera 
opened March 18th at Ocean Springs 
under new canvas. The route was 
repeat in some respects to the 1967 
version. 24 shows were lost due to 
various difficulties with lots, trucks, 
and sponsors and the show even laid 
over three days in Indiana in July. 
Finally the show closed early August 
10th at Lexington, Tennessee due to 
continued bad and inability 
to get the show booked far enough 
ahead for the phone promotions to 
work. This time the equipment and 
animals were returned to the old barn 
at Hugo. At this writing new plans 
were being laid for the coming season. 
I know that there is many adult and 
child in the high gra eas that will 
always remember the Kelly-Miller 
show and the happiness that the Miller 
form of entertainment brought them. 
VERNON PRATT AND HIS CIRCUS 

VENTURES 

The second circus to find quarters 
in Hugo, Oklahoma was the dream of 
a local Vernon Pratt 
was born in Commerce, Texas and had 
always been interested in circuses and 


business 


business man. 


had spent many of his vacations with 
them. For 18 years he had been a 
successful Hugo grocer, civic leader, 
bank director, and rancher. He was 
always known for his keen interest in 
raising good stock on 500 ac 

ranch 2% miles south of Hugo where 
he lived with his wife Jewel and 
daughters Betty Jean and Rita Jo. 

In 1944 Pratt teamed up with Tom 
Ewalt of Geneva, Nebraska to launch 
Hugo Brothers Circus. The title was 
inspired by the name of the town and 
had no relationship to the original 
Hugo show. The story is related by 
retired showman O. Lee Carlstrom 
that he was having dinner with Harry 
Hugo (one of the original Hugo Bros 
along with George, Victor, and Ches- 
ter) when he received news of the 
new Hugo show going out. Harry 
Hugo had been for years in the dra- 
matic show busine and had no 
further use of the title and wired an 
okay to the new operators ot use the 
title. By also coincidence I have heard 
that the town of Hugo, Okla. was 
named after the father of the Hugo 
Bros., but have not been able to verify 
this. 

For the new show some of the stock 
was quartered at Hugo, but most was 
at Ewalt’s quarters in Nebraska in a 
steam heated building. An elephant, 
Ena, was purchased from Bob Morton 


his 


Hugo Bros. 
CIRCUS 


Souvenir Route 
and Program 
SEASON OF 1945 


during the Hamid-Morton Kansas City 
engagement. The newly framed show 
moved on 9 trucks and opened May 
1-2 at Camp Maxey, Texas, just across 
the river from Hugo. After this date 
the show toured Oklahoma and after 
being on the road nearly two months 
closed at Marietta June 25th. Business 
v splendid despite considerable 
rainy weather and one blowdown 
which slightly damaged the Big Top. 
The main problem that the 
show was a lack of labor. 

Tom Ewalt took the bull, Ena, and 
his stock back to Nebraska and was 
to later launch Bell Bros. Circus. Pratt 
re-opened Hugo Bros. on his own in 
July and ple ansas and Okla- 
homa towns with a somewhat cut- 
down show featuring the Fuller 
Family and Chief K Side Show 
manager. This show carried 35 people 
and gave an 1 hour and 35 minute per- 
formance. Animals ied were a 4- 
horse Liberty act, midget cow, camel, 
4 Shetland ponies, and a monkey 
family. 


closed 


Globe Bros. Cireus owned and man- 
aged by Don Brasher using a rented 
Big Top from the Gainesville Com- 
munity Circus had been touring Texas 
and Oklahoma since early spring was 
enlarged Sept. 10-11 at Gainesville, 

as by the joining of the Pratt 

mily with 4 trucks and all their 
animals. This combination was not 
out much longer, but did play out the 
season in East and Southwest Texas 
for the next two months. 

In 1945 Pratt and Herb Walters 
(background on Herb will be found in 
the Cole section of this article) formed 
a partnership and operated Hugo Bros. 
Ted Edlin was general agent and this 


show apened April 16th at Antlers, 
Oklahoma and moved north through 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, 
1 date in South Dakota, and back 
through Iowa, Missouri, Kan and 
Oklahoma to close at Walters, Okla- 
homa Sept. 29th after traveling 3,869 
miles. The performance featured the 
Pratt girls, Fuller Family, Arn n 
Bros., Dolores Wicks, and others. Ap- 
parently the bull, Mary Ann, was 
leased from Kelly-Miller. 

In 1946 Pratt at first was going on 
his own, but decided to join Stevens 
Bros. in South Dakota. He was in 
and out of many shows after this. In 
1948 he started the season on Capell 
Bros. Shows, but joined Stevens Bros. 
in mid-season. Only once again did 
really field a show of his own, but 
acted in an executive capacity or 
booker of acts on other shows. 


ROBERT A. (LITTLE BOB) 
STEVENS 

One of the hardest workers of all 
the Hugo showmen was probably “Lit- 
tle Bob” Stevens. Dubbed “Little Bob” 
to differentiate from “Big Bob” Ste- 
vens long-time legal adjuster and 
owner of Bailey Bre Circus, there 
was little than a similar name 
and the circus business to compare the 


else 
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“Little Bob” Stevens had the concessions 
on Kelly-Miller for a number of years and in 
1946 took his own show out. The ticket wagon 
is shown here in a photo taken at Gothen- 
burg, Nebraska, on June 20, 1846. Burt Wil- 
son Collection. 


“Little Bob” graduated from high 
school in Coffeyville, Kansas and his 
fi circus connection was on Mona- 
han’s Gollmar Bros. Later he handled 
concessions on Christy Bros. and 
Ringling-Barnum. Bob framed his own 
little show titled Stevens Bros. Circus 
in 1933 in Oklahoma, but due to the 
times and a lot of adverse conditions 
it did not remain out long. During 
the late 1930’s he was on Haag Bros. 
Sam B. Dill, and the Tom Mix Circus 
At Joplin, Mo. he joined Kelly-Miller 
as concession manager and remained 
with them until he was drafted into 
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KELLY - MILLER 


(Source) 
Goebels Farm, 1000 Oaks 
E. E. Coleman 
Russell Hall 
Owner - Laura Anderson 


AND AFFILIATES CIRCUS ELEPHANTS 


(Date) 
1/1/40 
10/41 
2/42 
Leased 


(Show Career) 
K-M 1940-1941 
K-M 1942-1943 
K-M 1942-1963 
K-M 1943 

K-M 1943 

K-M 1944-1945 
K-M 1944-1945 
K-M 1946-1954 
K-M 1946-1963 Sold Mexico 

K-M 1946-1954 Died 

K-M 1946-1952, COLE 1953-1965, C & W 1966-1968 

K-M 1946-1949, COLE 1950-1952, K-M 1953-1955, 1/5/56 Sold Circo Union 
K-M 1948-1949, COLE 1950-1965, C & W 1966-1968 

K-M 1948-1949, COLE 150-1952, 9/16/52 Shot. 

K-M 1948 


(Name) 
HATTIE 
MENA 
TENA 
BONNIE 
INDIA 
MARY ANN 
MONA 
ELSIE 
MARGARET 
DIXIE 
MYRTLE 
DAISY 
JESSIE 
VICTORIA 
EMMA 
CROSS COUNTRY BABE 
SALLY 
BARBARA 
JENNY 
KAY 
ANNA MAY 
HATTIE 
NORMA 


(Disposition) 
10/29/41 Died Grandfield, Okla. 
1/25/43 Died Waurika, Okla 
Sold Mexico 
Owner - Laura Anderson Leased 
Polack Bros. 
Polack Bros. 


Sold W. C. Richards 
Sold King Bros. Circus 
Russell Bros Sold Hagen Bros. Circus 
Russell Bros. 

Russell Bros. 

Russell Bros. 

Russell Bros 

RB-B&B 

RB-B&B 

RB-B &B 

RB-B & B 

Lovie Goebels, 1000 Oaks 
Meems & Ward 

Meems & Ward 

Meems & Ward 

Polack Bros. Western 


Sold Jungle Compound 
Resold Spencer Huntley 
1949-1957 
1949-1968 
1949-1957, 
K-M 1949-1967, 
K-M 1950-1951, 
K-M 1950-1967, 
COLE 1950-1964 


K-M 
K-M 
K-M C & B 1958-1964 

C & B 1968 
Woodcock 1952-1968 
Cc & B 1968 


Sold L. McNeese 


Sold Mexico 


Polack Bros, Western 


Polack Bros. Western 


JUNO 
MABEL 
MONA 
LYDIA 
FANNY 
HAZEL 
MARIE 
COLONEL (African) 
IONE 
MARY 
MINNIE 
SHIRLEY 
VIRGINIA 
SADIE 
SUSIE 
JOSKY 
WANDA 


Hamid-Morton 
Hamid-Morton 
Hamid-Morton 
Henry Trefflich Import 
Henry Trefflich Import 
Frank Ketrow 
Biller Bros. 
Atlantic Fertilizer Import 
Atlantic Fertilizer 
Atlantic Ferti 
Atlantic Fertilizer 


Import 
Import 
Import 
Atlantic Fertilizer Import 
Atlantic Fertilizer Import 


Norman Anderson 


RB-B&B 


Lovie Goebels, 1000 Oaks Import 


K-M 
K-M 
K-M 
K-M 
K-M 
K-M 
K-M 
K-M 
K-M 
K-M 
K-M 
K-M 
K-M 


1950-1952 2/53 sold Circo Union 
1950-19525 2/53 Sold Capell Bros. 
1950-1952, COLE 1953, C & B 1954-1968 
1951, Woodcock 1952-1964, C & B 1965-1968 
1951, Woodcock 1952-1956, 10/56 Died 
1952 11/15/52 Sold Beers-Barnes 
1952-1966 Sold 

1955-1963 Died 

1955-1965 Sold Mexico 

1955-1968 
1955-1968 
1955-1965 
1955-1968 


Sold Mexico 


Woodcock 1957-1964, C & B 1965-1968 


c& 
cé& 
cé 


B 1957-1968 
B 1959-1968 
B 1962 


TOPSY 
PRINCE OBERT 
DIXIE 


Abbreviations 


Sport Matthews 


& Bailey 


Fairyland 1962-1964 
Fairyland 1963-1964 
C & W 1964-1968 


K-M Kelly-Miller; COLE Famous Cole, etc.; C & B Carson & Barnes; C & W Clark & Walters; RB-B & B Ringling Bros. — Barnum 


the army in World War II. He re- 
turned to K-M, but in October, 1945 
purchased 4 semi-trailers from Russell 
Bros which had switched to 
rails that season. Among these were 
an elephant van, cookhouse, and pole 
truck. A new top, a 60 ft. round with 
three 30 ft. middles was purchased 
in Des Moines, Iowa. Bob picked up 
the acts from the closed Hugo Bros. 
Circus (the Pratts, Fuller Family and 
Wicks) and hit the road from Hugo 
with his own new show titled Stevens 
Bros. Circus, Vernon Pratt served as 
the general agent for the tour which 
lasted about a month in southern 


Circus 
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Oklahoma. This outfit closed Novem- 
ber 18th and put back into Hugo. 

For the season of 1946 Bob had a 
nicely framed little show that opened 
April 27th with Raymond Duke as 
general agent. Bob Taber, CHS mem- 
ber of Riverside, Calif., had the Side 
Show in a 50 ft. top with one 30 ft. 
middle. The route took the opera from 
Oklahoma through Kansas, Nebraska, 
the Dakotas, Iowa, and return back 
through Kansas and Oklahoma. The 
season closed October 3rd after travel- 
ing 5,125 miles. It was a tough one 
with polio epidemics and lots of head- 
aches. 


In 1947 Duke was again the agent 
and the route was similar to the 
previous year although not as far 
north and Missouri and Illinois were 
added to the teritory. Featured that 
season were the Dolly Jacobs 3 ele- 
phants. 

Early in 1948 Bud E, Anderson pur- 
chased a half-interest in Stevens 
Bros., but later withdrew to launch 
his own new show Seal Bros. Tom 
McLaughlin came on to be the agent. 
An elephant was leased from W. C. 
Richards of Pensacola, Florida and 
later Dolly Jacobs had her 3 elephants 
again on the show. The Big Top was 





a 70 ft. round with two 30 and one 
40 ft. middle. The route extended from 
April 9th to November 7th north from 
Oklahoma through Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, Missouri, 
and Arkansas. 

The season of 1949 found McLaugh- 
lin shifting the route somewhat fur- 
ther to the west. Opening April 8th 
the show moved quickly in Kansas and 
Nebraska to South Dakota, Wyoming, 
and Montana into Idaho for 35 dates 
then back into Montana and Wyoming 
and south through Colorado and New 
Mexico with the last five weeks being 
spent in Texas. The last week of June 
Dolly Jacobs again joined with her 
bulls 

Nineteen fifty was undoubtedly the 
successful tour undertaken by 
the Stevens Bros. Circus. The tour 
lasted from March 16th until Decem- 
ber 6th traveling 10,398 miles. The 
show had a new Big Top and marquee. 
In October Vernon Pratt joined as 
gene manager with his stock. In 
mid-season the three elephants from 
the closed Dales Bros. Circus were ac- 
quired. 

February, 1951 Sparks Babe, one of 
the ex-Dales elephants knocked down 
a barn at Hugo and died in the cold. 
The elephant Palm was retained and 
the third bull The season 
was a rough beginning with a 
March 23rd opening. Several dates 
were lost in Kansas and the show can- 
celled 8 days in Iowa and eastern Ne- 
braska because of floods and they 
wildcatted into South Dakota. The 
route took them as far west as Oregon 
and Idaho and closed in early Novem- 
ber. In December the elephant, Palm, 


most 


was sold. 


one 


The biggest year for Stevens Bros. Circus 
was 1950. The big top is shown at Baxter 
Springs, Kansas, on April 25, 1950. Photo by 
Paul Van Pool. 


2 trucks, and a trailer were sold to 
Norm Anderson’s Wallace & Clark 
Circus. 

During the winter C. C. 
quired a financial interest 
on the show. The 1952 season opened 
March 15th and carried Woodcocks’ 
elephant act. Business was not good 
and Smith left in late May in Iowa. 
The finish for the Stevens Bros, Cir- 
cus came at Banard, Missouri the last 
week in June. 

Industrious ittle Bob” went to 
work for others and finished the sea- 
son on Wallace Bros., King Bros., and 
Polack Bros. For the 
sons of 1953 through 1959 he was con- 
cession manager on Hagen Bros. Cir- 
Never again did Bob winter a 
show at Hugo but he utilized much 
equipment and personnel from Hugo 
shows. 

He framed his own show again and 
took out Sterling Bros. Circus in 1960 
and 1961. For 1962 and 1963 he formed 
a partnership with Bill Griffith to op- 

rate Sells Bros. Circus. This show 
was quite successful and made lots of 
money in the Rio Grande Valley in 
Texas and up in the wheat belt of 
North Dakota. The partnership was 
split with Bob taking out Sterling & 
Wallace in 1964. Bob spent.the sea- 
son of 1965 with pit shows on carni- 


Smith ac- 
and came 


Circuses. sea- 


cus 


In 1950 Herb Walters took out the Cole & 
Walters Circus. The equipment and lettering 
of trucks was of the Kelly Miller style. Photo 
by Burt Wilson. 


vals and operated a gorilla show in 
1966. 1967 found him with his last 
connection on the Sells Sterling Cir- 
cus. January 10, 1968 Robert A. Ste- 
vens died at his home in Alamo, Texas. 
This writer certainly never met a 
friendlier circus owner and one more 
deserving of a respected position in 
circus history. 


THE COLE TITLE OUT OF HUGO 


Herbert Walter Canannell was born 
December 25, 1887 in Providence, Ken- 
tucky. He spent most of his life in 
dramatic show business, vaudeville, 
minstrels, and musicals. Ea in his 
career he adopted the name Herb Wal- 
ters. An excellent biography of his 
life was written in collaboration with 
Velma Lowry entitled “Fifty Years 
Under Canvas” and is highly recom- 
mended. I will try to touch on some 
of the subjects not mentioned in the 
book. 

In 1944 Herb had his first chance to 
own a circus. He teamed up with Ted 
LaVelda and they operated Monroe 
Bros. Circus. Herb acted as agent in 
advance with his wife back on the 
show handling the office. The Big 
Top was a 50 ft. round with two 30 
ft. middles which seated about 400 
people. For the season of 1945 Herb 


partnered with Vernon Pratt of Hugo, 
Oklahoma to operate Hugo Bros. Cir- 


cus as previously detailed in this 
article. For the seasons of 1946 thru 
1949 Herb went back into operating 
traveling motion picture shows. 

In January, 1950 there were reports 
that Obert Miller and Herb Walters 
were organizing a midwest truck cir- 
cus to operate as the second unit of 
Kelly Miller. Three elephants were to 
be used from the K-M herd and a 
hippo was to be the midway attraction. 
The title chosen was Cole & Walters 
Circus. George W. Cole, who had been 
connected with rodeos Walters 
motion picture circuit, combined his 
name with that of Herb Walters for 
the title. It doesn’t appear there was 
any thought of trading on the name 
“Cole” at this time. Winter quarters 
were established on Kirk Road, east 
of Hugo. This show was framed from 
the ground up as a smaller version of 
Kelly-Miller. 

There was a good spread of canvas 
including a Big Top that was 80 ft. 
round with three 40 ft. middles and a 
combination Side Show-menagerie 
with two 20’s and two 30 ft. middles. 
Besides the bulls there were 11 cages 
of animals, a zebra, llama, buffalo, 
camel, and 17 head of horses, mules, 
and ponies. This show was heavily 
mechanized 2 air driven stake 


and 


with 2 
drivers and hydraulic powered canvas 
spools. 

Herb Walters had exclusive 
agership on the show with Tom Mc- 
Laughlin as general agent. Frank Ellis 
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man- 





and Laura Anderson had the conces- 
sions with Chuck Gammon and Charles 
Roark managing the Side Show. The 
performance had 26 well-rounded dis- 
plays and a concert. The 1950 season 
opened 58 miles out of Hugo at 
Clarksville, Texas on March 31st and 
struck out for east Texas oil and lum- 
ber towns. Then the show moved up 
through the Panhandle and hit lots of 
spring rains and muddy lots in west- 
ern Kansas and Nebraska. Then there 
was a blowdown at Parkston, South 
Dakota, but over all the business was 
good. The route took them ¢ far 
north as Ryder, North Dakota with a 
swing east to Minnesota and then back 
through South Dakota and Nebraska. 
After this southward moves were 
made through Colorado and west Kan- 
sas to the Panhandle playing county 
seat towns in Texas from Sept. 19th 
until the close Nov. 25th at Quitman 
and return to Hugog. 

The elephants returned to the K-M 
barn and the remainder of the show 
set up quarte at the fairgrounds. 
During the winter Frank Ellis ac- 
quired full operation of the conces- 
sions. Operation of the show itself 
remained the same with Obert, Dores, 
and Kelly Miller holding the control- 
ling interest with Herb Walters and 
Tom McLaughlin holding the other 
shares 

Cole & Walters opened March 23, 
1951 at Coalgate, Oklahoma with new 
canvas which consisted of a Big Top 
70 ft. round with one 40 and two 30 
ft. middles and Side Show 50 ft. round 
with three 20 ft. middles. There were 
three additional cages over the previ- 
ous season. Wally Ross was animal 
supt. and elephant boss. On the mid- 
way was chimp and snake pit shows. 
The performance was presented in 
displays on two rings and a stage. 
Shortly after opening Victor, the 
pigmy hippo died and a chimp killed 
one of the performing dogs. The show 
swung west north of the Red River in 
Oklahoma and hit rain and mud in 
Kansas during May as they had in the 
previous year, The show circled across 
Nebraska and South Dakota, played a 
couple of towns in Wyoming, spent a 
month in North Dakota, and headed 
down through east South Dakota and 
toured Iowa. By then it was August 
and there had been 53 d of rain, 
but only two days had been lost. With 
a few dates in the corner of Nebraska 
and Kansas the show worked its wa 
home through Missouri and Arkansas 
with a closing Nov. 1 at Haskell, Okla. 
4 days ahead of its billing and went 
into quarters at the Choctaw County 
Fairgrounds at Hugo. 

That winter new bible back seats 6 
high were built in quarters. A hippo 
was delivered and died in quarters. In 
March, 1952 the 1/5th share held by 
Obert Miller was transferred to Lydia 
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Miller. The other shares remained the 
same being held by Herb Walters 
(manager), Tom McLaughlin (general 
agent), and D. R. & Kelly Miller. The 
new season opened March 27th at 
Bogata, Texas. Th moved on 13 
show-owned truc and 2 advance 
trucks. Last year’s tents were in use 
once again. George and Jack Bell had 
the concessions with Jack fronting a 
5-piece band. Little Joe Wright had 
the Side Show and Chief Clarence 
Keys the concert. 

The route looped through northeast 
Texas and then onto the usual Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota route reaching Minnesota by the 
first week in June. A hurried move 
was made across the northern 
of South I a and the southw 
corner of North Dakota to enter Mon- 
tana July 5th for a trip west 
Idaho and Washington. At Clar 
Idaho a truck was wrecked killing a 
llama and freeing 2 elephants, 2 cam- 

and 2 horses. The show played 
r west as Ephrata, Washington 
August 9th and returned east playing 
three weeks across the southern part 
of Idaho and Wyoming and into Colo- 
rado. At Rifle, Colorado Vic, the ele- 
aped and was shot and killed. 
» reader is referred to “Elephant 
Tramp” by George Lewis and “Fifty 
Years Under Canvas” for full details 
of this episode.) After this the show 
moved south through Colorado and the 
Texas Panhandle closing a profitable 
season October 26th. 


In November, Tom McLaughlin sold 
his 1/5th share to the other four own- 
ers and gned the agent’s post. 
Then Lydia Miller sold her share leav- 
ing Herb Walters, Kelly Miller, and 
Dores Miller the owners. 

Cole & Walters Wild Animal Circus 
opened the 1953 season April 2nd at 
Antlers, Oklahoma, 20 miles from 
Hugo. Pete Lindemann (former Seils 
Sterling owner) took over as general 
agent. The show opened with 7 ele- 
phants including the Miller & Wood- 
cock baby elephant act. Lee Bradley 
was Side Show manager. The Big Top 
was a 70 ft. round with two 20’s, two 
30’s, and a 36 ft. middle. The Side 


Show was an olive drab 40x 120 ft. 
square end top. 

The season was spent roughly as 
follows: 4 weeks in Oklahoma, 1 in 
Arkansas, 4 Missouri, 4 in Iowa, 
10 days in South Dakota, and 6 weeks 
in North Dakota. In mid-June the 
Woodcocks closed and laid over in Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. In July Pete Lindemann 
left and by mid-August John Foss had 
become the general agent. Business 
had not been good for the show at all. 
The southward return was made 
through South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma with an early closing at 
Dierks, Arkansas on October 4th and 
returning to Hugo. The season as a 
whole was considered to be a heavy 
loser. 

In November Dory Miller purchased 
the interest of Kelly Miller and resold 
part of his interest to Herb Walters 
to make them equal owners. It was 
at this point that the show considered 
auspices planned promotion for the 
first time. 

By late February, 1954 a new title 
had been decided upon. It was to be 
the “George W. Cole Wild Animal Cir- 
In March a new staff had been 
signed on. Norman (Luke) Anderson 
and Laura Anderson were to have the 
concessions and hippo pit show and 
Jack Turner was to be the new general 
agent. A new line of paper was or- 
dered from Neal Walters of Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas. 

The 1954 show utilized last years 
canvas, but was freshly painted 
throughout. Lee Bradley again had 
the Side Show and Chief Keys the 
concert. The show opened at Coalgate, 
Oklahoma on April 15th. The route 
was shifted drastically for entirely 
new territory moving eastward for the 
first time through Missouri spending 
a month in Kentucky and western 
Ohio with business proving better 
than the previous spring. May 31st 
through July 16th were spent in the 
state of Michigan with some of the 
best busuiness of the season develop- 
ing in that area. 

July 20th at Rockford, Ohio the Side 
Show was blown down and the Big 
Top ripped with the evening perform- 
ance being lost. The opera moved into 
the south for the first time playing 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 

ippi and closing early in the latter 
state at Morton on September 22nd. 
The show returned to Hugo, but Wal- 
ters took 3 elephants, camels, and lead 
stock and joined the Hagen Bros. Cir- 
cus for a winter tour. It is interesting 
to note that on the Hagen show at 
this time were the following promi- 
nent Hugo show operators; besides 
Walters, Bob Couls was manager, Joe 
McMahon was agent, and Little Bob 
Sevens was concession manager. By 
mid-December Walters had returned 
with the stock for quarters. 


cus.” 





The George W. Cole Circus opened 
he season of 1955 at Clarksville, Texas 
March 31st. Floyd Hill was general 
agent with Bill Wilcox manager of 
advance and Jackie Wilcox on con- 
racting press. W. J. (Bill) English 
was concession manager and legal ad- 
juser. Ted LaVelda was Side Show 
manager with a new top and banner- 
line. The performance featured the 
Rawls, Campa, Grubbs, Hazelwoods, 
and Rex families. Frank Ellis opened 
with his pit but switched to 
K-M when they opened. The route 
made its usual loop of Tex then 
north through Oklahoma and Kansas, 
and across Missouri into Iowa 
a newly imported rhino joined as a 

attraction. Then the show 
swung east to pickup some of the area 
that had proved to be so profitable 
the year before, swinging through II- 
linois, Indiana, part of Ohio, and into 
Michigan for 24 stands, and then back 
to Illinois. Several days were 
on long jumps Sept. 25, 150 miles 
from Rockport, Ind. to Dover, Tenn 
and Oct. 15 from Stephens, Ark. to 
Kirbyvile, Texas After an 
extensive tour of Texas the show 
closed November 20h at Kaufman and 
headed 122 miles back to Hugo closing 
the wraps on a most succesful sez 


shows 


where 


pit show 


spent 


0 miles. 


The 1956 season saw much the s 
staff with the show as in the previous 


year. The tour began at Wright City, 
Oklahoma April 11th under a new 
Central Canvas Co. top slightly larger 
than the one used the prior season (an 
80 with two 40’s and a 30). Animals 

rried this year included 3 elephants, 
2 camels, chimp, leopard, 4 lions, 7 
monkeys, 5 bears, and the rino. The 
route was set for new spring territory 
heading ¢ through Oklahoma, 
across a Arkansas 
southern Missouri and into Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. By June 
they were across Ohio and into Michi- 
gan once again where 28 stands were 
played the upper 
peninsula Wisconsin. 43 stands 
were played in Minnesota in August 
and September before a hurried jour- 
ney southward brought the show into 
east Texas and Louisiana closing at 
Trinity on November 10th and moving 
into new quarters on Highway 75 10 
miles south of Conroe, Texas. At this 
spot barns and corrals were 
built to house the animals. People were 
admitted to the grounds under a 10 
admission on Sundays 

By February, 1957 it was decided 
to drop the “George W.” title and 
change the name to “Famous Cole Cir- 
Some of last year’s paper had 
used this title. The s 
April 1st at Crosby, Texas under last 
year’s Big Top and much the same 
staff. The show moved on 11 trucks, 
ec sting of: canvas spool, elephant, 
cage, rhino, office, pole, seat, kitchen 


ast 


corner of and 


across state and 


into 


various 


and 25¢ 


cus.” 


son opened 


Bannerline showing panel trucks spotted on 
either side of bally platform. Taken in the 


Hugo quarters by Bill Woodcock. 


& power plant, 
straight bed 


organ and 
trucks; sleeper trai 
and 4-wheel cage trailer. They 
cided to try it eastward once again 
and moved into Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, north 
Tennessee with a big jump April 28th 
from Guthrie, Kentucky into Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. It hit terrible weather 
blew 2 stands. After circling In- 
diana and Illinois the route took them 
into Michigan for 58 stands and then 
into Wisconsin for 24 stands 
Business had picked up considerab! 
as they cut south through Illinois and 
Missouri and into 
northwestern Oklahoma and the Texas 
Panhandle. The tour closed suddenly 
at Rising Star, October 26th 
due to a crackdown by the Texas 
Highway Patrol on the operating con- 
dition of the trucks and poor business 


seat 


de- 


a corner of ross 


and 


across Kansas 


Texas 


The show 
Choctaw 


due to a influenzap eidemic 
put into the County 
Fairgrounds at Hugo after a one win- 
ter hiatus. 

The found the Famous 
Cole Circus back into its old territory 
once again. The opening was April 
14th at Bogata, Texas with a swing 
through Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, and re- 
verse. Thee closed after 3 
miles at Atoka, Oklahoma October 
The rolling stock was increased by $ 
units to 14. Harry Rawls had a new 
top and banners the Side Show 
Featured again was the rhino pit 
show. The performance featured the 
Rawls Family, Frazier Family, Ban- 
tas, Charlie Rexes, d LaVelda, and 
the Grubbs 

Nineteen fifty-nine is one of those 
years that started out one way and 
ended up another. Glen J armes of 
lowa with the backing of a local Hugo, 
Okla. dentist purchased a half inter- 
est in the John Frazier wa 
general agent Floyd Bradbur 
was Side Show manager and band- 
leader. The season opened at Cooper, 
Texas on April 8th. The route dpiped 
south and then set out across the 
Texas plains and into the Panhandle 


back 


J58 season 


sason 


for 


show. 
and 


and then north through Colorado play- 
ing the usual smaller towns. The route 
clipped through a corner of Nebraska 
and Wyoming, played 5 South Dakota 
dates and then back into Wyoming 
and up into Montana to cross the state 
in 21 At Shelby on June 21st 
announcement was made that Jarmes 
had full and that the 
title was to be Jarmes & Bailey Cir- 
cus. However, I don’t believe any of- 
ficial switch was made 
I can ascertain all billing 

tracting was done under the 
Cole I personally saw some of 
the billing in eastern Washington and 
all that I featured the “Cole” 
title. The hop-scotched the 
Washington-Idaho line and then went 
Washington 
on July 24th-25th before making a big 
jump back to Payete, Idaho on July 
27th. 

The show hurriedly played across 
southern Idaho and reached Smith- 
field, Utah on August 6th. The show 
layed over for 6 days at Farmington, 


stands 


become owner 


far as 
and 
Famous 


for as 


con- 
name 


saw 
show 
as far 


west as Yakima, 


Utah to re-route home to winter quar- 
Glen J. Jarmes pulled out 
of the partnership and the entire ad- 
vance left without notice. The 
re-opened at Mountainview, W3 
August 13th and blew Rawlins 
15th due to not getting any billing 
up. Then they into Colorado, 
2 days in Kansas, 3 in the Texas Pan- 
handle and closed at Hollis, Oklahoma 
on September 7th. The show was back 
in Hugo after a 7,165 mile hectic tour 

In 1960 Herb Walters again 
took the show out. Bob Couls came on 
agent and Ted LaVelda 
again had the Side Show. The 
took the usual spring loop 
through Texas and north into Illinois 
and up into Michigan for 44 days and 
then back south into Louisiana and 
Texas returning to Hugo after travel- 
ing 6,44 9miles. The rhino was taken 
off the show and transferred to K-M 
this year 

Bob Couls was taken in as a partner 
for the 1961 The staff was 
practically the same as in the previous 
year. One notable exception was Gene 
Christian becoming the general agent. 
The route was similar to the year be- 
fore with the exception of a number 


ters when 
show 
ming 


yn the 


moved 


once 


is general 
once 


show 


son 
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of dates being played in Wisconsin. 
An excellent route book was published 
at the close of the season. 

Famous Cole went out again in 19¢ 
with the same co-partners. This year 
John Fraz 
size and performance remained along 
the same general lines as set up in 
prior years. The route went north into 
Wisconsin and Michigan again and 
closed September 16th in Arkansas. 

In 1963 the co-partners opened the 
last day in March in Oklahoma and 
north into Nebraska for a 4- 
week tour of Minnesota, and south 
through Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indi- 
August 30th was spent en route 
to Tennessee. After a 3 week tour of 
that state a week was spent in Missis- 
sippi and then 16 days in Louisiana 
The close came at Lewisville, Arkan- 
16th. At the close of the 
Walters sold 


er was general agent. The 


moved 


ana. 


sas October 
tour Herb 
Bob Couls 

Bob Couls took Famous Cole on the 
road in 1964 and 1965. The show did 
not make it succesfully through the 
season of 1965 closing July 24th 
Lamar, Missouri. Herb Walters 
back the equipment and animals for 
the portion still due him. 


his share to 


Jack Moore’s first circus was called Tex 
Moore is shown here in front of the 


Photo by Bill Green 


Carson. 
elephant truck, 


JACK MOORE AND CARSON 
& BARNES 


B. Moore was born at Mar- 

, Texas and Served in the U. S 

y during World War II. After 

the war’s end he launched a small 2- 
reeler motion picture show under can 
v The first find of his 
show is in the Billboard for June 21, 
1952 which gives the show’s title as 
Jack Moore & Kelly Bros. Show. This 
was a combination circus, movie, and 
hillbilly performance. The show had 
opened April 15th in Texas and moved 
on 5 trucks. There was a 60 ft. top 
with two 30’s for the main show and 
a 50 ft. with one 20 for the Side Show 
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mention I 


and menagerie. Tickets went for 30 
and 50c. The program consisted of a 
Clyde Beatty jungle picture, pony 
drill, wrestling bear, trained chimp, 
dogs, trained mule, Wanda Moore 
(Jack’s daughter) singing and danc- 
ing, and Happy Hanks hillbilly show 
being given in one ring and on a stage. 

In March, 1953 it was told that his 
show which had formerly wintered at 
Marshall and Jefferson, Texas had 
moved its quarters to Hugo, Oklahoma 
and changed its title to Banner Bros. 

3y November, 1953 the show was 
known as Jack Moore’s Tex Carson 
Jamboree and the Woodcocks were 
with it until bad weather forced the 
show into quarte 

In January, 1954 Jack Moore and 
D. R. Miller combined forces to launch 
a brand new show with the title Tex 
Carson Wild Animal Circus. The large 
bull Mable, was added from the K-M 
herd and the operation molded 
into a regular circus. It opened at 
Roxton, Texas April 14th on 8 trucks 
with a 90-minute program. The ban- 
ner day of the season was spent Sep- 
tember 13th at Terral, Oklahoma. 

In 1955 the little show traveled 
10,838 miles and was the first Hugo 


was 


based show to make the west coast 
areas playing Utah, Idaho, W 

ton, Oregon, Nevada, and Arizona re- 
turning in November to Hugo. The 
entire show consisted of animal acts 
It was announced that 
the quarters property of the Strong 
Amusement Company had been pur- 
chased for quarters and renamed the 
Carson Ranch. 


except for two. 


For 1956 Tom McLaughlin pur- 
chased an interest and took over the 
general agent’s duties. The show 
played north through Nebraska and 
into the Dakotas. There was a blow- 
down at Gettysburg, South Dakota 
with $6,000 worth of damage. A new 
top came on from Rogers Tent and 
Awning. In late-June Ed Widaman’s 
3 bulls were added and later the 3 
Miller-Woodcock bulls joined making 
a herd of 7 on the show. The banner 


stand that season was Rushville, Ne- 
braska on September 1st. 

In 1957 the title was altered to read 
“Carson & Barnes Circus.” “Tex was 
eliminated from the title due to con- 
fusion with wild west shows. For the 
season Norm Anderson had on his 
concessions and hippo pit show. The 
Woodcock elephants were also on the 
show. Another westerly route was ad- 
hered to with Montana, Idaho, and 
eastern Washington being played with 
the show jumping to Casa Grande, 
Arizona winter quarters instead of re- 
turning to Hugo. An innovation this 
season was the painting of the pic- 
torial banners on the side of the cage 
trucks instead of using a cloth banner- 
line. 

The year of 1958 turned out to be 
the best season yet. For a feature at- 
traction Col. Tim McCoy came on the 
show with its wild west features. 
After opening at Casa Grande, Ari- 
zona in early April the show played 
the west coast extensively. However 
Moore's adroit route kept the show out 
of the big cities and confined itself to 
the outlying areas that were starved 
for entertainment. It played up the 
coast and then Montana and 


across 


Moore tried the Barnes & Bailey title in 
1964, but switched back to Carson & Barnes 
the following year. Photo by Don Carson 


the Dakotas to drop the fall into Ar- 
kansas and return- 
ing to Hugo. The Andersons had their 
concessions and hippo pit show on once 


Louisiana before 


again this season. 

That winter Moore purchased 
prize pet from the Ringlings, the ven- 
erable old bull Joskey. In 1959 the 
show again featured Col. Tim McCoy 
and headed up into Eastern Canada 
for 5 spent a 


his 


Ontario and 
good deal of time in Michigan before 
returning back to quarters. 

During the winter the show pur- 
chased Anderson’s hippo and has since 
carried it as a pit show attraction. In 
1960 with McCoy again featured it 
moved into Western Canada for the 
first time playing Manitoba, Sas- 


weeks in 





katchewan, and Alberta for 13 weeks 
and ended up with another profitable 
tour. 

The 


Barnes 


1961 tour found Carson & 
headed eastward through 
Louisiana, M issippi, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Michigan into 
Canada with 13 weeks being spent in 
Ontario and Quebec. Col. Tim McCoy 
was on the show again the 
time. 

For 


for last 


1962 the 
West Coast once 


looked to the 
gain and palyed all 
the way up the coast with month 
being spent in British Columbia 
fore dropping down through the Rocky 
Mountain territory to Hugo. By this 
time the show had reached its fairly 
standard with about 20 trucks, 
5 elephants, moderate sized menagerie, 
and a Big Top that was 100 ft. round 
with three 40 ft. middles. A new walk- 
through type marquee semi was added, 
built on the same plans as K-M’s 

In 1963 Chuck Fuller was cut into 
the Carson & Barnes partnership and 
the show headed for Western Canada 
once again, The season was prosperous 
but that fall instead of returning to 
Hugo the show set up quarters at the 


show 


be- 


size 


The James Christy Circus made two seasons, 
1959 and 1960. This photo was taken in the 
Hugo quarters by Bill Woodcock 


Third District 
Arkansas. 
For the 1964 season a decision was 
made to change the title to read 
Barnes & Bailey Circus. This tour 
found the show playing extensively in 
Iowa, and laying off a week setting 
the route before entering Western 
Canada territory again. The 
as a whole was not as good as prior 
ones and they decided after returning 
to Hugo that winter to revert back to 
the Carson & Barnes name. 
he season of 1965 found the show 
featuring Sky King (Kirby Grant) 
for the moppet trade and Frank Ellis 
had his gorilla pit show on the Carson 
& Barnes midway for the first time. 
The route took them on a westerly 
course and they played north through 
Utah, Idaho, and Montana, then back 
southward through Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California to spend the win- 
ter at the Imperial County Fair- 
grounds at Imperial, California. 


Fairgrounds at Hope, 


season 


For 1966 they opened early at Im- 
perial and played some successful 
Southern California dates before mov- 
ing north through Nevada, Idaho, and 
Washington into Western Canada for 
a lengthy tour. A hurried trip was 
made back to Hugo. 

In 1967 the show played a more 
easterly route through the smaller 
towns of Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
South Dakota, Minnesota and then 
back through Michigan, Indiana, and 
Kentucky to Louisiana and return to 
Hugo. As a whole this season was 
not as successful as prior ones had 
heen 

The 1968 tour again found the show 
on the West Coast and up into West- 
ern Canada. The show had all new 
canvas and three Kelly-Miller bulls 
added to the herd. The midway had 
two trailer mounted pit shows hauled 
by panel trucks and was more com- 
pactly framed than in prior years. 
This is truly one of the last of the 
old-time flavor shows still hitting the 
sawdust trail. 

SHORTER LIVED HUGO SHOWS 

In 1959 Pratt Marlin 


Vernon and 


4 
I 


et 


(Corky) Plunkett teamed up to launch 
the James Christy Combined Circus. 
Mrs. June Plunkett was general agent 
and the Chuck Fullers conducted the 
Side Show. Norman Anderson had his 
concessions and hippo pit show on the 
midway. This opera was in the 10 
truck class and opened the season at 
Boswell, Oklahoma on April 25th. 
They carried the Plunkett elephant, 
Hank or Henrietta, formerly on the 
Dailey show. 

The route took them north through 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota to North Dakota. Some 
time was spent in August in Wiscon- 
By mid-October they were back 
in Hugo after a very mediocre season. 

Pratt and Plunkett again had James 
Christy out in 1960. This year Tom 
McLaughlin was general agent. This 
season the route was much like the 
prior year. However, Wisconsin was 
not played and some time in the fall 
was played in Missouri. Again by 
mid-October they were back in Hugo 
and this time they decided to call it 
quits and the title did not tour again. 

In the fall and early winter of 1959 


sin. 


two shows were taken out of Hugo 
that were more or less combinations 
of equipment rounded up from other 
shows. John Frazier, Floyd Bradbury, 
and Charles Rex took out the Sterling 
& Wallace Circus. Doug Lyon had an 
excellent article on this show in Band- 
wagon Sept.-Oct.-Nov., 1961 and the 
reader is referred to that issue for 
further information. 

Another hastily put together show 
was the Don E. Kerr European Circus 
(note the title) headed by Lee Bradley 
Billy Griffin, and Dick Loter. The 
seem to have been successful ventures, 
but I would guess their main purpose 
was just an additional way to bring 
a few extra bucks to tide the showmen 
over the winter months. 


THE FAIRYLAND CIRCUS 
In 1962 Obert Miller framed a new 
This was not 
planned to be pretentious, but in many 
ways it was truly unique. The Big 
Top was a 60 ft. round with a 30 ft. 
and two 15 ft. middles which 
was given a one ring performance. 
Miller’s old friend Tom McLaughlin 
was general agent routed the 


show of his own. one 


under 


and 


) Yocum 


The Sterling-Wallace Circus made 
weeks tour in the fall of 1959, This cage is 
pictured in the Hugo quarters after the show 


closed. Photo by Bill Woodcock 


show through Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and South Dakota « return 
from rd to Sept. They 
964 miles and 5 days were 
lost rain and cold including the 
last 3 days. It a nicely framed 
show based on the old dog and pony 
type operation of yea ago. 

In 1963 Fairyland went out again 
with the same size show and approxi- 
mately the same operating staff. This 
year’s route extended from April 18th 
to Sept. 8th and extended from Texas 
up through Oklahoma, Kansas, a cor- 
ner of Nebraska, Missouri, and Iowa 
and then back south through Missouri 
and Oklahoma. 7 
due to no crowds showing up on the 
lot. 

In 1964 the show swung eastward 
through Arkansas Missouri, 24 
dates were played in Kentucky and 
then they moved into Illinois and Mis- 
souri. The closing came at Anita, Iowa 


travele 


was 


matinees were lost 


and 
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retirement to 
This litho 


Obert Miller came out of 
frame the little Fairyland Circus. 
was used by the show in 1962. 


on July 18th. This season was beset 
with many problems, but the biggest 
one was getting the show booked. 
That winter Obert Miller sold the 
show to Sonny Noel. Tom McLaughlin 
came back as the agent in 1965. The 
season opened March 6th at La 
Grange, Texas. This was to be a s 
son beset with problems. 41 differ 
lost to there being nc 
crow bad weather, legal entangle- 
ments, or trouble with asupices. 60 
dates were set in Texas, then there 
w a hurried trip through Kansas, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota. They 


shows were 


Commercial Artist 


Member of CHS, CFA, CMB — primary 


circus interest, collecting photos. 


WILL DO ARTWORK 

OF ALL KINDS 
Backgrounds, letterheads, etc., 
for circus photos. 


what photos you have, what artwork 
you need. 


in return 


Write me, tell me 


D. C. SCHUHMACHER 
1210 PALM AVE. — APT. 4 
HIALEAH, FLORIDA 33010 


looped through North Dakota and 
Montana and dropped back into South 
Dakota and Wyoming closing at Chap- 
pell, Nebr: on July 23rd. A week 
ahead in Nebraska was cancelled when 
they closed to re-organize and re-route 
laying over at Curtis, Nebraska until 
ays in Nebraska, 
were set in Kansas, but they 
cancelled so that permits would 
not have to be purchased for the 
trucks. The show then jumped to 
Booker, Texas for August 9th but 
never opened due to trouble with the 
auspices. That was it and the show 
closed suddenly due to poor business 
and lack of route and put into quar- 
ters at San Antonio, Texas. Thus 
ended the life of one of Hugo’s most 
interesting little shows. 


THE CLARK & WALTERS CIRCUS 


Meanwhile, Herb Walters after 
turning the Famous Cole Circus over 
to Bob Couls decided to frame a new 
circus of his own. This 8 truck show 
was given the title Clark & Walters 
Circus after an old title he had used 

2p show days. Joe Wright and 
Charlie Campbell were the agents for 
the 1964 tour. Lee Bradley had the 
Side Show. They opened with a new 
Big Top 70 ft. round with one 30 and 
two 20 ft. middles. The route followed 
extensive tour over Walters ‘old te 
tory up in Michigan and made it back 
to Hugo after traveling 5,276 miles. 

In 1965 Clark & W alters opened 
with a slightly E 
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After Herb Walters sold the Famous Cole 
show he framed the Clark &Walters show. 
The ticket wagon is shown in quarters follow- 
ing the 1964 tour. Photo by Fred Pfening. 
Velda the general agent, 
Rawls handled the performance and 
Side Show. The show played north 
through Oklahoma, Kansa ebraska, 
and South Dakota to 44 dates 
Dakota and back to Hugo on a reverse 
route through the states. It 
closed early, at Tren- 
ton, Texa 

In 1966 the show went out under a 
lease basis to Gus Bell. Many of the 
Plunkett Family were on the show and 
Ted La Velda once again conducted 
the Side Show. The route was north 
through Missouri and Iowa to play 40 


and Harry 
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dates in Wisconsin before a hurried 
trip home closing August 4th at Che- 
cotah, Oklahoma. 
in 1967 Herb Walters 
& Walters south for a few dates 
but before the season was very old sold 
out to the Silve mily who suc- 
cessfully finished out the son and 
conducted the show during the 1968 
season. For the purposes of this article 
this ends the story of this title 
Hugo, Oklahoma based show. 
In 1968 Herb Walters went out in 
an advisory yacity with Kelly-Miller 
but did not finish out the s He 
passed away August 4th in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, after a three week 
illness. I’m sure he felt happy in his 
heart that he was still on the road 
trouping down his beloved sawdust 


took 


asa 


ason. 


it is almost an impossi- 
in an article of this nature to 
all the details on all these shows 
for all the seasons that they w 
I hope that most of the inter 
events have been touched upon and 
that some of the glory of the Hugo 
shows and showmanship has reached 
print. I wish to thank many individ- 
uals that have helped me with this 

Ae them are Bob Taber, 

2e Carlstrom, Doug Lyon, Chang 

Reynolds, Frank Ellis, Harry Dann, 
Fred Pfening (for photos nd most 
of all to Ted Bowman who supplied 
all the missing routes that I did not 
have. A great deal of the information 
came from The Billboard, the route 
sheets published by A. Morton Smith 
and the wonderful route books issued 
by the Kelly-Miller Circus. 


cover 





Reports of Ringling’s plans for a 
second, duplicate unit held attention 
of circusdom as the main event for the 
year. It all began with first ac- 
counts in February and March, and it 
reached a crescendo by year’s end as 
the elements of the new show arrived 
on the scene and 1969 opening dates 
grew near. 
Plans for the new and major circus 
the biggest 
forward for circus business in decades 

perhaps since the creation of Cole 
Bros. Circus nearly 35 years ago. In 
the interim, other shows have made 
news as they folded, others have made 
good news by expanding, but perhaps 
none has come up with such a vote of 
confidence in the future or such a 
start-at-the-top creation as Ringling- 
Barnum Blue. 

The new show emphasized the 
dearth of top titles only the RBBB 
name was powerful enough to support 
The big step 
straight 


comprised creative step 


an all-new major circus. 
also came on as a boost for 
promotion as opposed to auspices and 
phones, for indoor arena operation as 
opposed to tenting and even for rail- 
roading as opposed to trucks. 

The 
maintainging the status quo in other 
elements of circus business. The in- 
door shows appearing largely under 
Shrine auspices continued about as 
The tented phase of the busi- 
ness could or ten shows 
making full seasons and three or four 
more than played part of the season 


1968 season was notable for 


usual 


count nine 


Garden Signs R-B 
As 1967 ended, Madison Square Gar- 
den and Ringling-Barnum signed a 
new contract, probably for a longer 


term that uusual. Until then, there 
had been speculation that Art Concello 
would put together a new circus for 
the Garden. But the signing indicated 
that the Garden took another look, 
and, by signing, signaled that it had 
dropped plans to frame its own circus. 
Further speculation would note that 
the Garden probably had been told of 
Ringling’s expansion plans, and there- 
fore didn’t the potential for a 
route on which to send show it 
iad in mind. 

Ringling dropped the other shoe in 
January when it pocketed a ten-year 


see 


any 
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The sensation of the tented world in 1968 
was the James Bros. Circus, that made a real 
hit with the fans and attracted great business 
all season. The midway of the Columbus, Ohio 
date is shown. Photo by Fred D. Pfening, Jr. 
contract with the new 
Angeles 

Tommy Hanneford announced he’d 
ride a baby elephant in his rosinback 
turn, and Rex Williams would 
be riding a horse in his elephant act. 
Big John Strong Circus opened its in- 
door route on January 18. The Circus 
Hall of Fame named Poddles Hanne- 
ford, William Heyer Jr., Elly Ardelty 
and Earnest Millette to its Hall of 
Fame. By late January Kelly-Miller 
was stirring a bit under the temporary 
tag of Imperial Krona Circus 

Howard Suesz’s Clyde Bros 
ended a 12-weeks st 
had featured a fiv 
Mexico City. Bill Garden came forth 
as the man who would book 
the Hall of Fame for the season. Hoxie 
Tucker Hoxie Bros. Circus 
out for a month’s winter tour that in- 
cluded the Florida K 


Forum at Los 


soon 


Circus 
in Mexico that 
weeks’ run in 
acts at 


took his 


and proved to 


be a break-even venture 


Red, Blue Twins 


When news of a second Ringling 
unit began to break, there was specu- 
about who with it, 
where the elephants would come from 
and what railroad equipment would be 
usec 
wel 


match 


lation would be 


There was much guess-work as 
about whether the whole shooting 
would be moved to Houston. 
And initially there was public question 
about the title. Over the ensuing three 
months the began to take 
shape. 


answers 
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Irving Feld was much aware of the 
array of titles which his combine had 
acquired in the circus deal. He also 
knowledgable about the w ice 
shows utilize twin units. More to the 
point, he knew how the Ringling 
brothers had used their namesake 
show and the Barnum & Bailey outfit 
as twin units on two-year routing and 
production After all, it was 
the circus business, as far back as the 
Flatfoots Van Amburgh, which 
pioneered the second-unit concept. 

So the 
to come 


was 


cycles. 
and 


decisions made earlier began 
out. The title would be the 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey — the units would be called Red 
and Blue. The Red unit was sure to 
play about four specific towns — New 
York, Washington, Baltimore and Los 
Angeles and after that city, 
large or small, could be assigned to 
either unit. 

Equality was the key word which 
the Feld-Hofheinz management 
stressed. The units would have about 
the same 
same 


same 


any 


the same number of cars, 


number of the 


duction numbers, 
20th 


Railroad sources began to report 
that Ringling-Barnum was in the 
ket buying up cars. The show acquired 
the Penn Central; most 
of them had been used on the old New 
York Central’s Twentieth Century 
Limited, giving and reason to the 
show’s subsequent statement that it 
had “bought the Century.” In fact 
someone bought a lot of cars — some 
think like 79 
shipped to the 
Houston, reportedly 
the Astrodome and 
commodate people 

And R-B also 


elephants, pro 


Buy Century 


mar 


13 cars from 


passenger cars were 
Hofheinz 
for use around 
Astroworld to ac 
in hotel fashion. 
“bought the Rock 
Island Rocket” getting the baggage 
the circus, 
Soon it was known that 
gan would be 
Blue unit 
posts was a problem. 


spread in 


cars for 
Lloyd Mor- 
general manager of the 
But how to fill several other 
For the better 
part of a hundred years the Ringling- 
Barnum complex has had one or more 
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“blue” 
Ringling Barnum are shown in Venice quarters 
in early January 1969. Photo by Fred D. Pfen- 
ing, Jr 


The new rail cars of the unit of 


staff men on tap. When it 
needed recruits it either trained its 
own or went to favored shows such 
as Sparks and Gentry for them, In 
later there more people 
than jobs and the show sometimes was 
overstaffed just to be having 
the necess: talent around. But now 
it was different; there new 
to fill but not enough 
ple and no railshow training 
Already this new era had brought to 
the a different 
age now those men rec 
ommended associates from mud 
days. Now Ringling-Barnum was turn 
ing to truck show graduates for the 
kind of experience it needed. Big Show 
leaders asked staffers from 
Mills Bros, and Rus 


cadres of 
years were 
sure of 
were 


Ringling 
grounds 


jobs 
peo 


show some products of 


in circusdom; 
show 


fellow 
and Dailey 
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sell Bros. who they had known on the 

truck shows who could cut it on Big 

Bertha Blue. 
Florida 

On April 2 news of the present sea- 
son was made when the Ringling show 
opened its first run in the new and 
fourth Madison Square Garden. It 
gave great advantages, such as hav- 
ing all the backyard on one level in- 
stead of several as in the past. And 
such as having 
show. They did use 
but the ceiling was 
giraffe, and the bulls 
soon they could pull the 
tile apart. Business was 
good and top tickets sold at $7.50 a 
clatter. On the third day of the run 
news came that Martin Luther King 
Jr. had shot; Ringling cancelled 
its performances for the next day. 

In New York Ringling-Barnum 
idded a 25th car to its train. It was 
the first departure the World 
War II hospital cars the show has 
been since the 1940s and was 
hauling more horses. It 
automobiles carried 
Included in 
car 


Tenters Start 


there were problems, 
for a side 
a menagerie again, 
too low for the 
discovered 


no space 


and pipes 


been 


from 


using 
needed for 
carried 
its own 


and 
the 
owned by 


also 
runs consist 
was another Rudy 
Bundy 

Elsewhere, tented circuses were get 
ting underway. On April 1 the Beatt 
Cole trucks left Florida quarters; for 
April 8-21 the show was at Commack, 
N.Y., its annual run on Long 
sland. This time it four days 
longer than before and the top was $5 
The Flying added to 
the regulars the later 
Philadelphiz 

Easter 
rolling 


indoor 
was 


Alexanders were 
for this and 
ands 

<end found Florida tent 
ers northward into Georgia 
King Hoxie Bros., Sells & Gray 
Also playing the st Roy 
on Bros., ason 
phant 
aegis 


wee 


Bros., 
ate was tiny 
launching its second s 
one el 
the 


Douglas, 


and sporting six trucks, 
50x 70 top, all under 
Lunsford, out of 
April, Ringling 
Wallenda in 


and a 
of Red 
In late 
York, 


Ga. 
New 
Connecticut, Bar 
tok in Maryland, Castle in Indiana, 
Clyde Bros. in Ontario, Hamid-Morton 
in Pennsylvania, King in North Caro 
Kelly-Miller in Tennessee, 
in Spokane 


was in 


lina, Polack 


Dobritch in Trouble 

Al Dobritch was having it rough in 
ifornia. His date at the Los An- 
eles Sports Arena was not good in 
the Wagon. He had a big program 
that included an appearance by TV’s 
Ed Sullivan, Emmett Kelly, and a 
first featuring four Zacchini 
cannonballs and two double 
a bang-up finale. Since 
New York’s new Garden had no space 
for a side Dobritch booked Ward 
Hall's side for Angeles in- 
stead. It used a tent and banners out- 


cireus 
human 
cannons for 

how, 


show Los 





side of the Sports Arena. Show opened 
okay but then business fell sharply, 
probably because of the assassination 
of Martin Luther King Jr. and the 
building’s proximity to the Watts 
area. 

He had 155,000 pepole but that’s 
not good enough for 18 days at big 
city prices. So Dobritch wanted to cut 
the nut by trimming salaries. AGVA 
said you can’t do that; Dobritch 
claimed that as long as he was still 
paying scale or better the union had 
no kick. So at Long Beach the union 
closed the show. Performers got to- 
gether in a co-op to continue for three 
more d April 6-7-8 and that gave 
them get-away money. 

Jimmy Hetzer announced plans for 
an eastern unit to play tent theaters; 
his western unit was playing Cali- 
fornia tent theaters. Clyde Bri had 
one unit in Florida and Georgia while 
another played the title’s first pil- 
grimage to the Chicago Shrine date, 
Clyde furnished the performance, and 
promotion was handled by the Shrine, 
which delegated the chore to Sam 
Ward. Business was big for the March 
18-24 stand. 

The Silverlake family launched 
their Clark & Walters Circus March 
30 at Sulphur, La., March 30-31, then 
April 6 
Strong Circus open its 


moved out on six new trucks. 
saw Big John 
outdoor tour. 

Late spring brought word of Ring- 
ling-Barnum’s unique clown college, 
by some observers but 
by others as a signal that Ringling 
Bros., Feld & Hofheinz plans to build 
right for the future 


seen as a joke 


California Cireus Action 

Me! Miller left the state of Florida’s 
circus museum management to become 
R-B’s director of special promotions, 
a post which includes the clown school 
the winter 
elaborate tourist 
Sarasota and Venice buzzed 
with reports first that the 
move to Houston 
to have been in the 
that the show would 
arasota and build a 
a la Astroworld 

Kay Bros. did six dates in California 
and Arizona, Al Kayda closed it May 
5 at Chandler, Ariz. Rudy Bros. 
opened at Albuquerque and had 12 
Garden Bros.’ Peter 
Kinosh was hurt in a fall at Toronto 
Back in California, Ken 
pleted his spring tour in May, and the 
Gatti-Charles opened its 15- 
week tour. James Bros. closed its 
spring route May at San Francisco 
and would launch a route to the East 
and back in mid-July 


and also development of 
quarters site as an 
attraction 
how might 
(which seems never 
and then 
back to 


showplace 


works) 
move 
huge 


weeks to go 
Jenson com 


Circus 


The San Francisco Bay area played 
host to no less than ten circuses dur- 
ing April and May. Included were De 


Hetzer’s European Circus played tent thea- 
ters during the summer. The date on July 4th 
at the Colonie Tent Theater, Latham, N.Y., used 
an unusual layout. The first half was pre- 


Wayne Bros., Polack, John Strong, 
Gatti-Charles, James Bros., Rudy 
Bros., Kaye Bros., Ken Jenson, Happy- 
time and a store promotional show. 

Carson & Barnes came out of Hugo 
quarters to start its tour at Paris, 
Texas. Early route took it to the 
Coast to spend 14 days in California 
Canada. Wilson Storey 
was managing Sells & Grey. Famous 
Bartok rolled on ten truc’ Ringling- 
Barnum signed a three-year pact with 
AGVA, providing for pretty stiff com- 
mittments to Fifty percent of 


en route to 


acts. 


AMERICAN & EUROPEAN 
T.¥. CIRCUS STARS in PERSON 


- pling - Scooter 
SCORES OF TRAINED 
OROUGHBRED HORSES AND 
PONIES — BIG GROUP OF 
PERFORMING WILD ANIMALS 
QUEX OF THE Am | 2 HRRDS OF PERFORMING 


MISS THERESA ELEPHANTS 


®@ ACROBATIC MARVELS 
© CLOWNS GALORE ® ACTS 
and PERFORMERS From 
ALL NATIONS 
AMERICAS LARGEST CIRCUS 
IN THE ROUND 
SEGRERO & MESSIAS and 
WOH TEAPEEE & CLOUD SWING. 
BARBRAS | cuarifs Worm 
EDUCATED CANINES ae 


= a 
sented in the tent, the rest outside in the 
open. The Hamid Morton elephants are shown 
with spectators standing background at this 
date. Photo by Gene Baxter. 


the roster will be made up of Ameri- 
can acts. 

Polack was jumping all around the 
West — from Tucson to Tacoma once 
and a little later from Sacramento to 
Denver and back to Long Beach. If 
Ringling is planning to print route 
cards in red for the red unit and blue 
for the new unit, it’s old hat; Clyde 
Bros. route handled two-unit 
routes in just that way during April, 
May and June of 1968. 


acrds 


in Canada 
in the ways 
of big top financing knowingly look 
for the and the iron plates 
on wagons or cars to indicate names 
of lessees, corporate structures for 
owning and operating and angels. One 
upon the Ringling equip 
ment expecting to see the likes as a 
result of the Feld-Hofheinz entry. 
But there was nothing to be found. 
Another checked out the Kelly-Miller 
show and found that the Miller Equip- 
ment Co. held title to trucks 
bulls, lions, concessions-cook- 
house and slum joint rigs while the 
McDee Rental Co. held two seat wag- 
light plant, wagon, 
stake driver, and pit shows, 
among others. Kelly-Miller, with Joe 
McMahon at the helm, showed four 
elephants, lions, ex-RB horses, 
pony drill, the Jacksons, 
and Fred Logan 
Meanwhile, Carson & 
journeying through the west with D 
R. Miller as manager. Dory 
was there as an employee, but others 


Carson 


Old circus hands wise 


stencils 


descended 


five 
apes, 


ons, spool side 


show, 


four 
Escalantes 


Barnes was 


said he 


guessed he might also own some stock 
in it again. After playing the Seattle 
area in late July, the outfit went into 
Canada for a long stay. there 
had been talk of a big leap to Alaska 
for August, but that “Sunday run” 
never came off. Charles Mason routed 
it through Western Canada, The show 


Once 
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The Royson Bros. Circus was a little known 
show that toured in 1968. This photo was 
taken by Joe Bradbury on April 15, in Wrights- 
ville, Ga 


had Sky King, seven bulls worked by 
Dick Shipley, and canvas that includ 
a 90 with three 40s and a 60 with 
two 30s. Carson & Barnes seemed to 

> using less advertising than in past 
ye Owner Jack Moore was ill 
much of the time, accounting for Mil 
ler’s presence, and Ted Bowman 
resented Miller on Kelly-Miller. 

Philly’s Jam-Up 

Jim Harkins, veteran executive from 
Ice Capades, signed up with the new 
owners of the Harlem Globetrotters 
remnants of the Dobritch Circus 
indoor Plan was 
like an ice show rather 
Globetrotter gen- 
Gillette was carded 
to announce plans for the new show at 
the July convention of the auditorium- 
arena managers in Houston, but such 
word was delayed. That convention, 
however, was stood on its ear by the 
bash party which the Judge Et Al 
gave at the Astrodome for the building 
managers. Best acrobatic act ever wa 
in progress but then as the 
original Brothers revolved rapidly in 
their graves at the thought of a circus 
picking up the tab on such a costly 
chivaree few towners who own 
the lots 

In early June the eastern shows con- 
gregated around Philly. On top of each 
other were Ringling, Beatty-Cole, King 
and Bartok. Beatty-Cole was at the 
Liberty Bell trotting trac under 
Shrine auspices May 20 - June Ad- 
vance was good but rains were long. 
But then the weekend weather cleared 
Ringling was on 


and 
to book a new show 
to promote it 
than by 


eralissimo George 


phones 


unseen 


for a 


and crowds were big 
the oposite side of town at the new 
Spectrum arena May 29-June 9. On 
Saturday, June 1, Beatty-Cole played 
to more people than did R-B. The next 
day King Bros. was only six miles 
from its parent show and visits were 
exchanged. The Eddie Hendricks 
troupe closed with King about that 
time and joined the nearby Bartok. 
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had Jan Perz 
music, elephants and a one- 
ring format. 


r also 


K-M in Rough Going 

The Hanneford Circus toured On- 
tario behind Bill English’s promotion. 
Big John Strong played ten weeks of 
fairs and outdoor dates. Ringling- 
3arnum announced that its business 
was up by 38 percent for the first half 
of the season. 
cent climb for 


Included was a 20 per- 
New York. 


King Bros. was finding business off. 
So was Sells & Grey. Hoxie Bros. in 
New reportedly doing 
okay. In Illinois Kelly-Miller was run- 
ning into trouble. At East Moline, II, 
it blew the matinee because the spool 
wagon broke down en route. Then only 
a handful caught the night show. The 
eagle didn’t fly on schedule, but three 
days of better business rectified that 
Then the show was plumb out of route 
and had to sit by the side of the road 
for three days at Princeton, Ill. 

Beatty-Cole had some set-backs as 
well. It blew Bedford, Mass., to mud. 
The next day at Hyannis a passel of 
Kennedy kids waded through the mud, 
but for the first time since 1944 the 
fire department failed to show up on 
watch duty and that was because of 
the mud. Then Beatty-Cole sustained 
a blowdown at Auburn, N.Y., July 9. 
As in most such ¢ , the news cover- 
age was enormous and the actual in- 
juries and damage were slight. The 

ow did blow two days and lose its 
top, It substituted first an 
old top and then, prematurely, a new 
one that normally would not have been 
put into service until the New Orleans 
late-season stand. 

Big John Strong had a blowdown 
June 25 at Winnemucca, Nev. Tom 
Packs Cireus garnered big business 
for the St. Louis Shrine Cireus June 
28 -July 3 

Dave Whaton’s circus tried it again 
but found trouble and then found a 
way out. It seems the Sliverlake 
family’s Clark & Walter opera had 
just burned up its power plant when 
along came Wharton, who rented his 


Jersey was 


however. 


Bears, 


DeWayne Bros. Circus played its usual Cali- 
fornia route, this photo of the property truck 
was taken in the San Francisco area by Don 
Marcks. 


at $100 a day. He also helped trans- 
port the C & W affair for 
days.. Then both shows got 
their own feet. For Wharton 
brief respite; he soon folded. 


several 
back on 
it was 


James Routes A Jar 

Bros. reached as far east as 
Ohio in some routing that set others 
to gasping at the long jumps. The 
show’s five imported elephants were 
down to three and Buckles Woodcock 
had them broken to a nice act. 

The Circus World Museum & Schlitz 
Combine had to cancel its grand march 
because of racial heat in Milwaukee, 
but the Lakefront lot came to life 
better than another 


solid success. 


James 


ever to create 

AGVA made demands on indoor cir- 
cus producers that rocked them enough 
to form the Circus Producers’ As- 
sociation and fight back. George 
Hamid spoke for the others, who in- 
cluded Sam Polack, Howard 
Hubert Castle, Jim Hetzer, Jack Leon- 
tini and even Art Concello, who had 
a circus in New York’s Shea Stadium 
August 2-11. 

For Kelly-Miller the end came at 
Somerville, enn. On August 10 it 
gave up the gallant ghost and folded 
flat. The equipment sent back 
to Hugo, except some on which Uncle 
Sam held a lien. The spool wagon was 
sold almost at once to Bartok Circus. 
This seemed to spell the end for a 
show and title that had one of 
the greatest. 

In late Ringling-Barnum 
reveleaded it had bought the Circus 
Williams of Germany and that its 
Gunther Gabel would 
work its bulls and tigers on Ringling 
Red, while Hugo Schmidt, the Alt- 
hoffs and Baumann would move to 
Barnum Blue. The show had 
bought a Spanish lion act. 

Myrna Ear! Silverlake was booking 
the Clark & Walters since 
Gene Christian left there to become 


Suesz, 


was 


been 


summer 


come over to 


also 


Circus, 





Floyd King’s assistant ahead of the 
Beatty-Cole, King and Sells & Grey. 


Election Season Hurts 

Al Dobritch turned up as a top 
dog around the new Las Vegas casino 
ealled Circus Cireus and featuring cir- 
cus acts. Gatti-Charles Circus closed 
its tour September 2 and the owners 
planned a talent arch in Europe. 
The Globetrotters’ circus was named 
Cireus Maximum and it opened at 
Portland, Ore., September 25-29. Gil 
Gray Circus again played the State 
fair of Texas at Dallas. James Bros. 
was using blues all around, no re- 
serves, but planned to change that 
next year. 

Misgivings that show business holds 
for public support in election years 
were noted this time around. Busine: 
in the fall was only fair, although 
Bartok and Hoxie Bros. seemed to 
have done well. Sells & Gr. closed 
on Labor Day, September 3, for lack 
ptable route. King Bros. 
September 14 in Illinois. 
for a new home 
Fla., where Frank Mc- 
acquired the Cristiani 
Bros. quarters from Pete Cristiani. 
Bartok was in quarters at Oneco, Fla., 
by early October, after closing in Ohio. 

Hoxie Bros. put a final fillip on its 
by sailing eight truck- 
loads of show plunder to the Bahamas 
as present six performances October 
18-20. good that 
three extra performances were added. 
Rudy Bros. closed October 6 at San 
Francisco, Clark & Walters 
October 27 at Rison, Ark., and went 
to quarters at Medora, Ind. Art Miller 
had booked this show after the King 
Bros, Circus had closed. 


of any acc 
shuttered 
Both shows 
at Riverside, 
Closky 


headed 


had 


good season 


Business was so 


closed 


25-Car Plateau 

More Ringling Blue details came to 
light Jack Joyce was 
to be named personnel director. Merle 
Evans was to set the music for both 
but who would be the Blue 
bandmaster was not yet revealed. It 
looked as if the new unit would be on 
20 cars, including leased 
piggy back cars. Already the wagons 
used by Ringling’s Barnum & Bailey 
in Europe a few seasons ago were due 
to arrive at a Florida port for use on 
the Five elephants also 
would be brought back to join those 
coming from the Circus Williams. 

The Red unit was expected to s 


in September. 


shows, 


probably 


new show. 


at 25 cars for some time, since rail- 
roads now have changed their tariff 


tables. It used to be that 26 cars 
cost as much to move as 30, but now 
26 costs as much as 50. 

Henry Ringling North’s commit 
ment to the new show owners was to 
stay on for six months in a consultive 
That time completed 


position. was 


while the show was in Chicago, and 
Buddy stepped off the show. 

The Circus Hall of Fame announced 
elaborate plans for constructing a new 
arena and exhibit building on the site 
of the present museum. The word 
after the Hall of Fame 
reportedly received a couple of offers 
to buv it out. 

On November 4 the Clyde Beatty- 
Cole Bros. Circus closed its season 
and went to the DeLand barns, Of ma- 
jor interest the announcement 
that Joe McMahon would be general 
agent and Floyd King would continuc 
with the show as routing consultant. 

McMahon will route Beatty-Cole 
and Sells & Gray shows. Robert Couls 
will be agent for King Bros. Both are 
products of the Hagen Bros. Circus 
of the early 1950s. 

D. R. and Dale Madden opened their 
Tob Cireus on four trucks. Tom 
Packs Circus was booking acts for 
fall dates at Wichita and New Orleans. 
Circus Maximus, owned by Globetrot- 
ter people, folded at Louisville on No- 
vember 17 after a disappointing tour. 

The Circus Williams animals and 
personnel embarked from Bremer- 
haven, Germany, aboard the Atlantic 
Saga for what was described in Ger- 
many as a five-year tour of the l 
On this side, the ship arrived in New 
York and the acts and animals were 
transported to Venice. Meanwhile, the 
Ringling show closed its 98th tour at 
Macon, proving to be one of 
the rare profit-makers in the opening 
season of a new arena there. The sea- 
son ended November 17. 

At Venice the makings the Red 
and Blue troupes converged on quar- 
ters, where the European wagons, 
Rock Island and New York Central 
railroad cars, and personnel were 
waiting. The traffic and the chores 
were so great that the quarters were 
closed to the public. On December 5 
rehearsals began for the Big Red One. 
It was to open January 6, after which 
the Blue unit would be put together 
and rehearsed for a March start. 

Beatty-Cole circus, already building 
tents in its own big top plant, took 
another 
by buying its own printing shop and 
new press. It will do of the 
printing required for the company’s 


came shortl 


was 


Ga., 


step toward self-sufficiency 


much 
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A copy of "The Last of the 
Forty Horse Drivers" by 
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Route 2, Box 309 

Baraboo, Wisc.53913 


three circuses. Meanwhile, the three 
shows were all assembled at DeLand, 
two departing the Riverview spot 
where they had stopped first. 

Bartok Circus had closed in late 
September and was on the outskirts 
of Sarasota for the winter. Hoxie 
Bros. had Swede Johnson breaking 
eight lions, two tigers and two jag- 
uars for a featured animals act for 
next se 

Carson & Barnes Circus closed at 
the end of September after what D. 
R. Miller called a pleasant season. Not 
a single performance was lost all 
year, and business was fairly good. 
Sky King was featured again and suc- 

The show used phones <¢ 
ral spring stands and in Cali- 
fornia. In Canada a five-weeks strike 
by the postal works hurt the show 
since neither circus heralds nor local 
newspapers were delivered to farm 
areas and farm families often did 
not know the show was around. 

In December D. R. Miller revealed 
major enlargement and new plans for 
the Carson & Barnes Circus. It would 
be enlarged to about 30 trucks and 
present a five-ring performance, he 
said. A free wild animal menagerie 
will be available to ticket purchasers. 
An agent already had been hired and 
was in the field, he added. 

From other sources it was learned 
that Miller had Howard Ahrhart Jr., 
formerly of Mills Bros., as agent, and 
that they would take C. 
on an 
that 
route. 


son. 


son & Barnes 
tern territory 
closely followed the old Mills 

Guesses put the circus into 
Chicago suburbs early in the season. 
Reports had it that Carson & Barnes 
would contract calling for a 
substantial guarantee and that Ahr- 
hart, expert at booking shows on this 
basis, was to get a heavy chunk of 
that guarantee. The change for Car- 
son & Barnes indicated that this last 
outpost of old time circus promotional 
methods for playing one- 
without auspices might 
stronger use of phones. 

Among the circus people who died 
during the year were: 

Bob Thornton, Aldo Cristiani, § 
Stratton, Billy Bryant, Col. 
Balsam, Little Bob Stevens, 

Breque, Whitey Lehrter, 

nk Tammen, Deacon MaclIntos 

Roland Hebeler, Otto Killian, Bob 
Hickey, James H. VanCleef, Mickey 
Sullivan, Mabel Stark, Billy Lorette, 
Arky Scott, Simone Loyal Pedrero, 
Leonard Aylesworth, Charles Katz, Al 
Mo Walter Clark, Francis Hogan, 
William Wallet, Clif Wilson, Bill 
Menke, Roy Jones, J. C. 
Paulette Pyle Beloat, 
Guilfoyle. 

Thanks to Bill Hall, Don Marcks, 
and a long list of others who helped. 
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